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INiMJODlKlTlON 


It costs me nothing to feel that <1 am ; it is no 
burden to me. And yet if the mental, pliysical, 
chemical, and other innumeruhle facts concerning 
all branches of kiu>\vledge which have united in 
myself could be broken up, they would prove 
endless. I t is some untold mystery of unity in 
me, that has the simplicity of the infinite an<J 
reduces the immense mass of multitude to a 
single point. 

This One in me knows the universe of tlie 
many. But, in wliatever it knows, it knows the 
One in diUerent aspects. It knows this room 
only because this room is One to it, in .spite of 
the seeming contradiction of the endless facts 
contained in the single fact of the room. Its 
knowledge of a tree is the knowledge of a unity, 
which appears in the aspect of a tree. 

This One in me is creative. Its ereation.s are 
a pastime, through which it gives expression 
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to an ideal of unity in its endless show of variety. 
Such are its pictures, poems, music, in which it 
finds joy only because they reveal the perfect 
forms of an inherent unity. 

This One in me not only seeks unity in 
knowledge for its understanding and creates 
images of unity for its delight ; it also seeks 
union in love for its tidlilment. It seeks itself 
in others. Tliis is a fiict, which would be absurd 
had there been no great medium of truth to give 
it reality. In love we find a joy which is ultimate 
because it is the ultimate truth. 'I'lun-efore it 
is said in the Upanishads that the advaitdni is 
anantam , — “the One is Infinite”; that tlie 
advaitam. is anandam , — ‘■‘the One is liove.” 

To give perfect expression to tlie One, the 
Infinite, through the harmony of the many ; 
to the One, the Love, tlirough the sacrifice of 
self, is the object alike of our individual life and 
our society. 
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TOK POKT’S HEIJGION 
I 

Civility is hcmity bdiaviour. It mjuires 
for its pcrfirtion patioiice, self-control, and an 
environment of leisure. For genuine eourlesy 
is a creation, like pictures, like innsie. It is a 
harmonious hlendin^Mif voice, gesture and move- 
ment, words and action, in which generosity of 
conduct is expressed. It reveals the man himself 
and has no ulterior purpose. 

Our needs are always in a hurry. They rush 
and hu.stle, they are rude and unceremonious; 
they have no surplus of leisure, no patience for 
anything else hut fullilment of purpose. We 
freijuently see in our country at the present day 
men utilising empty kero.sene cans for carrying 
water. 'I'hese cans arc emblems of discourtesy ; 
they are curt and abrupt, they have not tiie 
least .shame for their unmannerliness, tliey do 
not earc to he ever so slightly more tlian useful 

3 



4 CREATIVE UNITY 

The instruments ot‘ our mu^t'ssily assert that 
we must have food, shelter, clothes, con hurts 
and convenience. And yet men spend an im- 
mense amount of their time and resonntes in 
contradicting this assertion, to prove that, they 
are not a mere living catalogue ol‘ tmdless wants ; 
that there is in them an ideal of perteclion, a 
sense of unity, which is a harmony bet ween parts 
and a harmony with surroundings. 

The quality of the infinite is not the magnitude 
of extension, it is in the J (halt am, t!u‘ mystery 
of Unity. Facts occupy endless time and s{)aee ; 
hut the truth comprehending them all has no 
dimension; it is One. Whert;ver our heart 
touches the One, in the small or tlu^ big, it tiiuls 
the touch of the infinite. 

I was speaking to some one of the joy we 
have in our personality. I said it was biH'uuse we 
were made conscious by it ol' a spirit of unity 
within ourselves. He answered that 1 k‘ had no 
such feeling of joy about himself, birt I was sure 
he exaggerated. In all probability he had been 
suffering from some break of harmony bel w<*en 
his surroundings and the spirit of unity within 
him, proving all the more strongly its truth. 
The meaning of health comes home to us with 
painful force when disease disturbs it; since 
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health expresses the xaiity of' the vital i'uiietions 
and is aeeonlingly joyful. Life's ira;>vdies oeeur, 
not to demonstrate their own reality, hut to 
reveal that eternal prineiple^ of joy in life, to 
which they ^ave a rude shaking. It is the object 
of this Oneness in us to nsilise its infinity by 
perfect union of love with otlu'rs. All obstacles 
to this union ereaU' misery, giving rise* to the 
baser passions that are expressions of tijiitude, of 
that separateness whi(‘h is m‘gati\'e and therefore 
mdi/ii 

The joy of unity within ourselves, seeking 
expression, becomes creative ; whereas our desire 
for the fulfilment of our luvds is eonslruetive. 
The \vater \'essel, taken as a vessel only, raises the 
question, “ Why does it exist at all ( " Through 
its httiess of eonstruetion, it offers the apology 
for its existence. But where it is a work of 
beauty it has no <piestion to answer; it ha.s 
nothing to <lo, but to be. It reveals ir» its form 
a unity tt> which all that seems various in it is 
so related that, in a mysterious manner, it strike.s 
sympathetic chords to the music of unity in our 
owr» being. 

What is the truUi of this w'orld ? It is not 
in the masses of substatiee, not in the number 
of things, but in their relatedness, which neither 
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can be counted, nor measured, nor abslraeted. 
It is not in the materials which are many, l>ut 
in the expression which is one. jVII our know- 
ledge of things is knowing them in their relation 
to the Universe, in that relation which is truth. 
A drop of water is not a [)art.iculai* assortment 
of elements; it is the miracle of a harmonious 
mutuality, in which the two rc*vcal the One. 
No amount of analysis Can reveal to us this 
mystery of unity. Matter is an abstract ion ; we 
shall never be able to realise what it is, for our 
world of reality does not acknowkalgc it. Even 
the giant forces of the world, etadripetal and 
centrifugal, are kept out of otir re<'t)gnition. 
They are the day-labourers not ndmitt(‘d inU^ 
the audience-hall of creation. Hut light and 
sound come to us in their gay drcsse.s as 
troubadours singing serenades before the windows 
of the senses. What is constantly before us, 
claiming our attention, is not the kitclK'u, but 
the feast ; not the anatomy of tlui world, but its 
countenance. There is the dancing ring of 
seasons; the elusive play of lights aiul shadows, 
of wind and water; the many-eoloured wings of 
erratic life flitting between birth and tlcath. 
The importance of these does not He in their 
existence as mere facts, but in their language of 
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harmony, the mother-tongue of our owii soul, 
through which they art' communicated to us. 

We grow out of touch with this great truth, 
we forg’ct to at'.ccpt its invitation and its liospital- 
ity, when in tpiest of external suct^ess our works 
become unspiritual and uncxpressivc. 'Phis is 
what Wordsworth complained of when he said ; 

Thu wt>rtd is Uh> miu-h with mi lute ant! 

Getting and .speiuiing, lay waste eur powers. 

Littk* we .st*e in Nniiire tliat is onrs. 

Hut it is not bet'aust' the world has grown tot) 
familiar to us ; on tlie contrary, it i.s because we 
do not see it in its as{)ect of unity, because we 
are driven to distraction by our pursuit of the 
fragmentary. 

Materials as materials are savage ; they are 
solitary; they are ready to hurt one another. 
They are like otn- intlividual ijnpnlses seeking 
the unlimited freedom of wilfulness. Left to 
themselves they are destructive. But directly 
an ideal of unity raises its banner in their centre, 
it bring.s these rebellious forces under its sway 
and creation is revealed — the creation which is 
peace, which is the unity of perfect relationship. 
Our greed for eating is in itself ugly and selfish, 
it has no sense of decorum ; but when brought 
under the ideal of social fellowship, it is regulaterl 
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and made ornamental ; it is chanofcd into a daily 
festivity of life. In human nat urc sexual {)assiou 
is fiercely individual and destruelive, Imt. domin- 
ated by the ideal of love, it has hta-n made Lo 
flower into a perfection of heauly, becoming in 
its best expression symbolical of the spiritual 
truth in man which is his kinship of hue with 
the Infinite. Thus we find it is Ihe One whicih 
expresses itself in creation; and the Many, by 
giving up opposition, make the rt'vclation of 
unity perfect. 


II 

I remember, when I was a child, that a row 
of cocoanut trees by our ganlen wall, with their 
branches beckoning the rising sun on the hori'/<m, 
gave me a companionship as living as I was 
myselfi I know it vcas my imagination which 
transmuted the world around me into my own 
world— the imagination which seeks unity, which 
deals with it. But we have to consider that 
this companionship was true ; that the univt^rse 
in which I was born had in it an element 
profoundly akin to my own imaginative mind, 
one which wakens in all children’s natures 
the Creator, whose pleasure is in interweaving 
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the web oi‘ creation with His own pattci-ns of 
many-coloiired strands. It is something- akin to 
us, and therefore hannonions to our imagination. 
When we find some strings \’ibrating in unison 
with others, we know that this sympathy carries 
in it an etermd rcalily. ’I’lie fact that the world 
stirs our imagination in sympathy tells us that 
this creative imagination is a common truth 
both in us and in the heart of existence. 
Wordsworth says : 

rd riiif'ier be 

A pagan sucklt'd in a enunl tnitworn ; 

Bo ought I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have gHinpstss that wtndd nmk<‘ me h‘ss forlorn ; 
llavt^ sight of IVi>t<*ns rising fnao the sisi, 

Or hear old IViton h!<iw his wreatlied born, 

In this passage the poet says we are less 
forlorn in a w'orld which we meet with our im- 
agination. 'fhat can only he possible if through 
our imagination is revealed, behind all appear- 
ances, the reality which gives the touch of eora- 
panioj»ship, that is to say, something which has 
an adinity to us. An immense amount of our 
activity is engaged in making images, not for 
serving any usef ul purpose or formulating rational 
propositions, hut for giving varied responses to 
the varied touches of this reality. In this image- 
making the child creates his own world in answer 
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to the world in which he finds himself. The 
child in us finds glimpses <)l“ his elernul playmate 
from behind the veil of things, as Proteus risiug 
from the sea, or Triton l)lowing his wrt>alhc(l 
hom. And the playmate is the Reality, that 
makes it possible for the child to find <lclighl in 
activities which do not inform or bring assistaiu^e 
but merely express. There is an image-making 
joy in the infinite, which inspires in us our joy in 
imagining. The rhythm of cosmic motion pi-o- 
duces in our mind the emotion which is creative. 

A poet has said about his destiny as a 
dreamer, about the worthlessness ol' his dreams 
and yet their pennanenee : 


I hang 'mid men uiy heedh^.ss hemi, 

And my fruit is dreams, as theirs is hresnd : 
The goodly men and the sun-liaze«l 
Time shall reap; l>ut alter the reapi'r 
The world shall glean to me, im* ihv sleeper. 


The dream persists ; it is more real than even 
oread which has substance and nsv.. 'riu; painted 
canvas is durable and substantial ; it has for its 
production and transport to market a whole 
array of machines and factories. Bui tlu* picture 
which no factory can produce is a drt*am, a 
mdya, and yet it, not tlie canvas, l»i.s the meaning 
of ultjjnate reality. 
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A poet describes Autumn : 

I saw old Autunui in tint uiisly morn 
Stand .shad<nvU\ss like listening 

To 8iIt'n<H% for no lonely bird would sing 
Into Ins hollow (*ar fnan w<hhIs forlorn. 

Of April miuther poet sinf,rs : 

Aprilj April, 

I.augh thy girlish laughter; 

Tlnnii th<‘ moment after 
We<-p thy girlish tears! 

Aprif that iniiu^ ears 
lake II lov<*r gnadest, 

If I tell thee, swt*eU‘st, 

All my hop(‘s and fears. 

Aiiril, Ajiril, 

Laugh thy goldtm laughter. 

But the moment aftc*r 
Weep thy golden tears! 

This Aiituiim, this April, — are they nothing hut 
phantasy ? 

Let us suppose that the Man from the Moon 
comes to the earth and listens to some music in 
a gramophone. He seeks for the origin of the 
delight produced in his mind. The facts before 
him are a cabinet made of wood and a revolving 
disc producing sound ; but the one thing which 
is neither seen nor can be explained is tlie truth 
of the music, which his personality must immedi- 
ately acknowledge jis a personal message. It is 
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neither in the wood, nor in the disc, nor in the 
sound of the notes. If the Man from the Moon 
be a poet, as can reasonably be supposed, he will 
write about a fairy imprisoned in that box, who 
sits spinning fabrics of songs expressing her cry 
for a far-away magic casement opening on the 
foam of some perilous sea, in a fairyland forlorn. 
It will not be literally, but essentially true, 
The facts of the gramophone make us aware 
of the laws of sound, but the music gives us 
personal companionship. The bare lacts about 
April are alternate sunshine and showers ; but 
the subtle blending of shadows and lights, of 
murmurs and movements, in April, gives us not 
mere shocks of sensation, but unity of joy as does 
music. Therefore when a poet sees the vision of 
a girl in April, even a downriglit materiali.st is in 
sympathy with him. But we know that the 
same individual would be menacingly angry if 
the law of heredity or a geometrical problem 
were described as a girl or a rose — or even as 
a cat or a camel. For these intellectual ab- 
stractions have no magical touch for our lute- 
strings of imagination. They are no dreams, as 
are the harmony of bird-songs, rain-washed leaves 
glistening in the sun, and pale clouds floating in 
the blue. 
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The ultiniate trutlj of’ our pcrsounlity is that 
we are no mere biologists or gcomcirieiaiis ; " we 
are the dreamers of dreams, we are the musie- 
makers.” This dreaming or musie-making is 
not a function of the lotus-eaters, it is tlie 
creative impulse which makes songs not ordy 
with words and tunes, lines and <s>lours, hut with 
stones and metals, with ideas and men: 

Witli wonderfiil deathless tliities 
We liuild U|> ilu» wi>rld‘s great eities» 

And out of a iahulou.s story 
We fashion an eiu|)in*’,s glory, 

I have been told l>y a scholar friend of’ mine 
that by constant praelic-e in logic he Inis weakened 
his natural instinct of faith. The reason is. faith 
is the spectator in us which finds the meaning of 
the drama from the unity of the performance ; 
but logic lures us into the greenn»oin where 
there is stagecraft hut no drama at all ; and then 
this logic nods its head and wearily talks alanit 
disillusionment. • But the greenwKMn, dealing 
with its fragments, !ook.s foolish when liucstioned, 
or wears the sneering .smile of Mephlstopheles ; 
for it does not have the secret of unity, which 
is somewhere else. It is for faith to answer, 

“ Unity comes to us from the One, and the One 
in ourselves opens the door receives it with 
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joy.” The function of poetry and the arts is to 
remind us that the greenroom is tlie greyest of 
illusions, and the reality is the drama presented 
before us, all its paint and tinsel, masks and 
pageantry, made one in art. The ropes and 
wheels perish, the stage is clianged ; but the 
dream which is drama remains true, for there 
remains the eternal Dreamer. 


Ill 

Poetry and the arts clierish in tliem the 
profound foith of man in the unity of his being 
with all existence, the final trutli of wliicli is the 
truth of personality. It is a religion directly 
apprehended, and not a system of metaphysics 
to be analysed and ai’gued. We know in our 
personal experience what our creations are and 
we instinctively know through it what creation 
around us means. 

When Keats said in liis “ Ode to a (Grecian 
Urn”: 

Thou, silent form, dost tense u.s out of tltought, 

As doth eternity, . , » 

he felt the ineffable whic}i is in til I foriiis of 

perfection, the mystery of the One, winch takes 
us beyond all thoi^ht into the immediate touch 
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of the Infinite. This is the mystery which is for 
a poet to realise and to revejil. It comes out in 
Keats’ poems with struggling gleams through 
consciousness of suffering and despair : 

Spite of despondence, of the inhimRin dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all tlie unhealthy and o’er-tiarktuf d ways 
Made for our searehing: yes, in spite of all, 

Some shape of beauty movers away the pall 
From our dark spirits. 

In tliis there is a suggestion that truth 
reveals itself in beauty. For if Ixaiuty were 
mere accident, a rent in the eternal fabrics of 
things, then it would hurt, would be ileieat.ed by 
the antagonism of facts. Beauty is no pliautasy, 
it has the everlasting meaning of reality, 'rhe 
facts that cause despontlence and gloom are 
mere mi.st, and when througli tlse mist beauty 
breaks out in momentary glejims, we realise tfait 
Peace is true and not confiict, Love is true and 
not hatred ; and 'IVnth is the One, not the <lis- 
jointed multitude. VVe realise that Ch-eation is 
the perpetual harmony between the infinite ideal 
of perfection and the eternal continuity of its 
realisation ; tliat so long as there is no absolute 
separation between the positive ideal and the 
material obstacle to its attainment, we need not 
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be afraid of suffering and loss. This is the 
poet’s religion. 

Those who are habituated to the rigid frame- 
work of sectarian creeds wiU find such a religion 
as this too indefinite and elastic. No doubt it 
is so, but only because its ambition is not to 
shackle the Infinite and tame it for domestic 
use; but rather to help our consciousness to 
emancipate itself from materialism. It is as 
indefinite as the morning, and yet as luminous ; 
it calls our thoughts, feelings, and actions into 
freedom, and feeds them with light. In the 
poet’s religion we find no doctrine or injunction, 
but rather the attitude of our entii-e being 
towards a truth which is ever to be revealed in 
its own endless creation. 

In dogmatic religion all questions are definitely 
answered, all doubts are finally laid to rest. But 
the poet’s religion is fluid, like the atmosphere 
round the earth where lights and shadows play 
hide-and-seek, and the wind like a shepherd boy 
plays upon its reeds among flocks of clouds. 
It never undertakes to lead anybody ajiywhere 
to any solid conclusion; yet it reveals endless 
spheres of light, because it has no walls round 
itseK. It acknowledges the facts of evil ; it 
openly admits “ the weariness, the fever and the 
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xet” in the world “ where men sit and hear each 
)ther groan”; yet it remembers that in spiU* of 
ill there is the song of the nightingale, ami 
‘haply the Queen Moon is on her throne," 
md there is : 

White luiwthorn, and tlie pasiornl oglntitiite, 
Fast-fiiding violets eovtax^tl u|> iti h*aves ; 

And mid (lnv*s idthvsl eliihJi 
The coming nuisk-rosts full tiftlew}* wiiu*, 

The murnuirous haunt of on simuner *‘veH« 

But all tins has not tlie <!etinilene.ss of an 
nswer ; it has only the music that tenses us out 
f thought as it tills our being. 

Let me read a translation from an hlastern 
oet to show how this idea comes out in a poem 
1 Bengali : 

In the morning I liwtdce at the Hiitier of lliy 
boat-sailw, 

Lady of my Voyagi% and 1 hdt the Hhore lo follow lltt* 
beckoning wavcfi, 

1 aijked t!ua% ** I>och the dr<‘ain«liarvt»Hi rijiert in tlir 
island lieyond hlia* r 

The .silence of Ihy smile ftdl mt %ny <|tirslkilt like 
the silenct* of Mmlight wii¥m 

The day paKstal on Ihrmigli atorin and llirongli caltHi 

The perplimed winds cliangetl iheir eotiriei lime idler time, 
an<l the sea moaned* 

I asked thei% ** Does thy s!eep4nwer ftiaiKl mimewhere 
beyond the dying anbem of the cky*a funeral 
pyre?'" 
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No answer came from thee, only tliine eyes smiled like 
the edge of a sunset cloud. 

It is night. Thy figure grows dim in the dark. 

Thy wind-blown hair flits on my cheek and thrills my 
sadness with its scent. 

My hands grope to touch the hem of thy robe, and 
I ask thee — “ Is there thy garden of death beyond the 
stars. Lady of my Voyage, where thy silence 
blossoms into songs ? ” 

Thy smile shines in the heart of the hush like the 
star-mist of midnight. 


IV 

In Shelley we clearly see the growth of his 
religion through periods of vagueness and doubt, 
struggle and searching. But he did at length 
come to a positive utterance of his faith, though 
he died young. Its final expression is in his 
“Hymn to Intellectual Beauty.” By the title 
of the poem the poet evidently means a beauty 
that is not merely a passive quality of particular 
things, but a spirit that manifests itself through 
the apparent antagonism of the unintellectual life. 
This hymn rang out bf his heart when he came 
to the end of his pilgrimage and stood face to 
face with the Divinity, glimpses of winch had 
already filled his soul with restlessness. All his 
experiences of beauty had ever teased him with 
the question as to what was its truth. Some- 
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where he sings of u nosegay which lie makes of 
violets, daisies, tender bluebells and— 

That tall flower that wets, 

Like a child, half in tcndemc.ss and mirth. 

Its mother’s face with lieaven-colbcled tears. 

He ends by saying : 

And then, elatt; and 

I ha.stened to the spot whence I had come, 

That I might there pre.seni it l—Oh ! to whom ? 

This (iue.stion, even though not answered, 
carries a significance. A cretition of beauty 
suggests a fulfilment, which is the fullilmcnt of 
love. We have heard some poets scofi* at it in 
bitterness and despair ; Imt it is like a sick child 
beating its own mother— it is a .sickne.ss of faith, 
which hints truth, but proves it by it.s very pain 
and anger. And the faith itself is this, that 
beauty is the self-otlering of the One to the 
other One. 

In tlie first part of his “ ilymn to Intellectual 
Beauty” Shelley dw'ells on the ificonstaney and 
evane.scencc of the Jiiaiufeslation <>f Iieauty, 
which imparts to it jin appearance of frailty 
and unreality : 

Like hues and harmonics of evening, 

Like clouds in starlight widely spread. 

Like tnenmry of imisie fled. 
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This, he says, rouses in our mind tlie question : 

Why aught should fail and fade tiiat once is sliown,, 

Why fear and dream and deatli ami birth 
Cast on the dayliglit of this earth 
Such gloom, — why man lias such a scope 
For love and hate, despondency and ho|>e ? 

The poet’s own answer to tins question is : 

Man wei^e immortal, and oinnipotmit, 

Didst thou, unknown and awful as Miou art, 

Keep with thy glorious train firm stat;t‘ wiiJiin lus heart. 

This very elusiveness of beauty suggests the 
vision of immortality and of omnipotence, and 
stimulates the effort iu man to realise it in some 
idea of permanence. The highest reality has 
actively to be achieved. The gain of truth is not 
in the end ; it reveals itself through the endless 
length of achievement. But wliat is there to 
guide us in our voyage of realisation ? Men 
have ever been struggling for direction : 

Therefore the names of Demon, (iliost, ami lUwvcn 
Remain the records of their vain endeavour, 

Frail spelts,— whose uttered charm might not avail to sever, 
From all we hear and all we .see. 

Doubt, chance and mutability. 

The prevalent rites and practices of piety, 
according to this poet, are like magic spells — 
they only prove men’s desperate endeavour and 
not their success. He knows that the end we 
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seek has its own direct call to us, its own li^hl to 
guide us to itself. And truth’s cull is tlic call of 
beauty. Of this he says : 

Thy light alone^— liki^ mist; o’er moimtoiii 
Or music by the night wind sent. 

Thro’ strings of some still instrument. 

Or moonlight on a midnight stream 

Gives grace and truth to life’s uiu|uiet dream. 

About this revelation of truth which calls us 
on, and yet which is everywhere, a village singer 
of Bengal sings : 

My master^s flute sounds in everything, 

drawing me out of my house to everywhere. 

While I listen to it I know that every steji I take 
is in my master’s house. 

For he is the sea, he is the river that leads tn the sea, 
and he is tlie landing place. 

Religion, in Shelley, grew with his life ; it was 
not given to him in fixed and ready-made doc- 
trines; he rebelled against them. He had the 
creative mind which could only approach Truth 
through its joy in creative elfort. For true 
creation is realisation of truth tlirough the trans- 
lation of it into onr own symbols- 

V 

For man, the best opportunity for such a 
realisation has been in men’s Society. It is a 
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collective creation of Iiis, throiigli which his 
social being tries to find itself in its truth and 
beauty. Had that Society merely manifested its 
usefulness, it would be inarticulate like a dark 
star. But, unless it degenerates, it e\ er suggests 
in its concerted movements a living truth as its 
soul, which has personality. In this large life 
of social communion man feels the mystery of 
Unity, as he does in music. From the sense of 
that Unity, men came to the sense of their God. 
And therefore every religion began with its tribal 
God. 

The one question before all others that has to 
be answered by our civilisations is not what they 
have and in what quantity, but what they express 
and how. In a society, the prodiu^tion and cir- 
culation of materials, the amassing and .spending 
of money, may go on, as in the interminable pro- 
longing of a straight line, if its people forget to 
follow some spiritual design of life which curbs 
them and transforms them into an organic whole, 
For growth is not that enlargement which is 
merely adding to the dimensions of incomplete- 
ness. Growth is the movement of a whole 
towards , a yet fuller wholeness. Living things 
start with this wholeness from the beginning of 
their career. A child has its own perfection as 
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a child ; it would be ugly if it appeared as au un- 
finished man. Life is a continual process of 
synthesis, and not of additions. Our activities 
of production and enjoyment of wealth attain 
that spirit of wholeness when they are blended 
with a creative ideal. Otherwise they have the 
insane aspect of tlie eternally unfinished; they 
become like locomotive engines which have 
railway lines but no stations ; which rush on to- 
wards a collision of uncontrolled forces or tt) a 
sudden breakdown of the overstrained nuudunery. 

Through creation man expresses his truth ; 
through that expression he gains back his truth 
in its fulness. Human society is for the best 
expression of man, and that expressioiit, according 
to its perfection, leads him to the full real- 
isation of the divine in huixianity. When that 
expression is obscure, then his faith in the 
Infinite that is within him becomes weak ; then 
his aspmition cannot go beyotul the idea of 
success. His faith in the Infinite is creative; 
his desire for success is constructive ; one is his 
home, and the other is his ofiice. With the 
overwhelming growth of necessity, civilisation 
becomes a gigantic office to which the home 
is a mere appendix. The predominance of 
the pursuit of success gives to society the 
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character of what we call Shudm in India. In 
fighting a battle, the Kdiatriya, tlie noble 
knight, followed his liont)ur for his ideal, which 
was greater than victory itself; but the mer- 
cenary Shudra has success for his object. The 
name Shudra symbolises a man who has no 
margin round him beyond his bare utility. The 
word denotes a classification which includes all 
naked machines that have lost their completeness 
of humanity, be their work manual or intel- 
lectual. They are like walking stomachs or 
brains, and we feel, in pity, urged to call on God 
and cry, “ Cover them up for mercy’s sake with 
some veil of beauty and life ! ” 

When Shelley in his view of the world realised 
the Spirit of Beauty, which is tlie vision of the 
Infinite, he thus uttered his faith ; 

Never Joy illumed my brow 
Unlinked wirfi hope that tliou wouldst free 

This world from its dark slavery ; 

That thon^-~-0 awful LovelincHs%— 

Wonldst give whatever these words cannot express. 

This was his faith in the Infinite. It led his 
aspiration towards the region of freedom and 
perfection which was beyond the immediate and 
above the successful. This faith in God, this 
faith in the reality of the ideal of perfectiorr, has 
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built up all that is great in tlic human wt)rl(l. 
To keep indefinitely walking on, along a zigzag 
course of change, is negative and barren. /V 
mere procession of notes docs not make music ; 
it is only when we have in the heart of' the 
march of sounds some musical idea that it 
creates song. Our faith in the infinite reality 
of Perfection is that musical idea, and there i.s 
that one great creative force in our civilisation. 
When it wakens not, then our faith in money, in 
material power, takes its place; it fights and 
destroys, and in a brilliant fireworks of .star- 
mimicry suddenly exhausts itself and dies in 
ashes and smoke. 


VI 

Men of great faith have always called u.s to 
wake up to great expectations, and tlie prudent 
have always laughed at them and .said that these 
did not belong to reality. But the poet in man 
knows that reality is a creation, and human 
reality has to he called forth I'rom its obscure 
depth by man’s faith which is creative, 'fhere 
was a day when the human reality was the 
brutal reality. That was the only capital we 
had with which to begin our career. But age 
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after age there has c!ome to us tlie call of faith, 
which said against all the e\'idence of fact; 
“You are more than you appear to be, more 
than your circumstances seem to warrant. You 
are to attain the impossible, }'ou are immortal.” 
The unbelievers had laughed and tried to kill the 
faith. But faitli grew .stronger with the strength 
of martyrdom and at lier bidding liigher realities 
have been created over tlic strata of the lower. 
Has not a new age come to-day, borne by 
thunder-clouds, ushered in by a universal agony 
of suffering ? iVre we not waiting to-day for a 
great call of faith, wliiclr will say to us : “ Come 
out of your present limitations. You are to 
attain the impossible, you are immortal ” ? The 
nations who are not prepared to accept it, who 
have all their trust in their present machines of 
system, and have no thought or space to spare to 
welcome the sudden guest who comes as the 
messenger of emancipation, arc bound to court 
defeat whatever may be their present wealth 
and power. 

This great world, where it is a creation, an 
expression of the infinite— -where its morning 
sings of joy to the newly awakened life, and its 
evening stars sing to the traveller, weary and 
worn, of the triumph of life in a new birth across 
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death, — has its call for us. Tlie call has ever 
roused the creator in man, and urged him to 
reveal the truth, to reveal the Infinite in himself. 
It is ever claiming from us, in our own creations, 
co-operation with God, reminding us of our 
divine nature, which finds itself in freedom of 
spirit. Our society exists to remind us, through 
its various voices, that the ultimate truth in 
man is not in his intellect or his possessions ; it is 
in his illumination of mind, in his extension of 
sympathy across all barriers of caste and colour ; 
in his recognition of the world, not merely as 
a storehouse of power, but as a habitation of 
man’s spirit, with its eternal music of beauty and 
its inner light of the divine presence. 



;; ... 
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THE CREATIVE IDEAL 

In an old Sanskrit book there is a verse which 
describes the essential elements of a picture. 
The first in order is Vnlpa-bhMdh — “separate- 
ness of forms.” Forms are many, forms are 
different, each of them having its limits. But 
if this were absolute, if all forms remained 
obstinately separate, then there would be a 
fearful loneliness of multitude. But the varied 
forms, in their very separateness, must carry 
something wliieh indicates the paradox of their 
ultimate unity, otlierwise there would be no 
creation. 

So in the same verse, after the enumeration 
of separateness comes that of Pramftn/l/n — pro- 
portions, Proportions indicate relationship, the 
principle of mutual accommodation, A leg 
dismembered from the body has the fullest 
licence to make a caricature of itself. But, as a 

member of the body, it has its responsibility to 

81 
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the living unity which rules the body ; it must 
behave properly, it must kec'p its proportion. 

by some monstrous chance of’ physiological 
profiteering, it could outgrow by yards its fellow- 
stalker, then we know what a picture! it would 
offer to the spc'ctator and what, embarrassment 
to the body itself. .«Vny af tempt, to overcome 
the law of proportion alUgetber and to assert 
absolute separateness is rebellion ; it means either 
rmming the gauntlet of the rest, or remaining 
segregated. 

The same Sanskrit word Prumruianh which in 
a book of mstheties means j)r<){a)rtiorrs, in a 
book of logic means the proofs by which the 
truth of a proposition is ascertained. All proofs 
of truth are credentials of relationship. In- 
dividual facts have to produce such passports 
to show that they are not e.\patriaicd, that 
they are not a break in the unity of the whole. 
The logical relationship present in an intellectual 
proposition, and the jcsthetie relationship in- 
dicated in the proportions of a work of art, both 
agrfee in one thing. They affirm that truth 
consists, not in facts, but in harmony of facts. 
Of this fundamental note of reality it is that 
the poet has said, “Beauty is trutli, truth 
beauty.” 
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Proportions, which prove relativity, ionn the 
outward language of creative ideals. A crowd 
of men is desultory, but in a march ol‘ soldiers 
every man keeps his proportion of tiuu; and 
space and relative movement, which inake.s him 
one with the whole vast army. But this is not 
all. The creation of an jiriny has, for its inner 
principle, one single idea of the tJenernl. 
According to the nature of that ruling idea, a 
production is either a work of art or a mere con- 
struction. Ail the materials and regulations of 
a joint-stock company have the unity of an inner 
motive. But the e.xpression of this unity itself 
is not the end ; it e\'cr indicates an ulterior 
purpose. On the other hand, the revelation of a 
work of art is a fulfilment in itself. 

The consciousness of personality, which is the 
consciousness of unity in ourselves, becomes 
prominently distinct wdien coloured by joy or 
sorrow, or some other emotion. It is like the 
sky, which is visible because it is blue, and wliich 
takes different aspect with the change of colours. 

In the creation of art, therefore, the energy of 
an emotional ideal is necessary; as its unity is 
not like that of a crystal, passive and inert, 
but actively expressive. Take, for example, the 
following verse ; 

n 
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Oh, jfly not PIt‘asur<s pheasant -lu^arted Pleasure, 

Fold u\c thy wiui^s, I prithoo, y<‘t iiimI stay. 

Ft>r luy lu^art no measure 
Knows, nor i>ther treason* 

To buy a garland for iny love to-day. 

And I bon too, S<>rrovv, tenderdiearted Sorrow, 

Thou grey awtal niounun*, ily not yet away. 

For I fain would borrow 
Thy sad we(*ds to-'Uuu’row, 

To make a mourning for love's yestiMtlay. 

The words in this (juotution, merely showi 
the metre, would Iiave no appeal to us ; with r 
its perfection and its proportion, rhyme ai 
cadence, it would only be a construction. B 
when it is the outer body of an inner idea 
assumes a personality. The idea Hows throuj 
the rhythm, permeates the wonls .and throbs 
their rise and fall. On the other hand, the me 
idea of the above-<pu)ted poem, stated in u 
rhythmic prose, would la^prcsent only a fa( 
inertly static, which would not hear repetitio 
But the emotional idea, incarnuleil in a rhythm 
form, acquires the dynamic quality Jieeded f 
those things which take part in the work 
eternal pageantry. 

Take the following doggerel : 

Thirty days hath September, 

April, June, and November. 
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The metre is there, Jiiui it simulates the movemeut 
of life. But it finds no synchronous response in 
the metre of our heart-beats ; it has not in its 
centre the living idea which creates for itself an 
indivisible unity. It is like a. bag whi(‘h is con- 
venient, and not like a body which is inevitable. 

This truth, implicit in our own works of art, 
gives us the clue to the mystery oi' creation. 
We find that the endless rhythms of the world 
are not merely constructive ; tliey strike our 
own heart-strings and produce music. 

Therefore it is we feel that this world is a 
creation ; that in its centre there is a living idea 
which reveals itself in an eternal symphony, 
played on innumerable instruments, all keeping 
perfect time. We know that this great world- 
verse, that runs from sky to sky, is not made for 
the mere enumeration of facts — it is not “ I'hirty 
days hath September ” — it has its direct revela- 
tion in our delight. 'I'hat delight gives us the 
key to the truth of existence ; it is personality 
acting upon personalities through inces.sant mani- 
festations. I'he solicitor <loes not sing to his 
client, hut the hridegroom sings to his bride. 
And when our soul is .stirred by the song, we 
know it claims no fees from us ; but it brings the 
tribute of love and a call from the bridegroom. 
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It may be said that in pictorial and other 
there are some designs that arc purely decora 
and apparently have no living and inner i 
to express. But this cannot be true. T1 
decorations carry the emotional motive of 
artist, which says: “I tind joy in my creati 
it is good.” All the language of' joy is beai 
It is necessary to note, however, that joy is 
pleasure, and beauty not mere prettiness. , 
is the outcome of detachment from self and li 
in freedom of spirit. Beauty is that profoi 
expression of reality which satislies our lie! 
without any other allurements but its c 
ultimate value. When in some pure mome 
of ecstasy we realise this in the world around 
we see the world, not as merely existing, but 
decorated in its forms, sounds, colours Jind lin 
we feel in our hearts tliat there is One v 
through all things proclaims ; “ 1 have joy 
my creation.” 

That is why the Sanskrit verse has given 
for the essential elements of a picture, not oi 
the manifoldness of forms and the unity of th 
proportions, but also Ohdvah, the emotiomd id 

It is needless to say that upon a mere < 
pression of emotion-even the best expression 
it— no criterion of art can rest. The foUowi 
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poem is described by tlie poet an “An earnest 
Suit to bis unkind Mistress ” : 

And wilt thou leave ine ilui.s ? 

Say nay, way Day^ lor shame ! 

To save thee from t he hlaine 

Of all my ^^Tiefand grame. 

Anti wilt thou leave nu^ thus ? 

Say nay ! say nay ! 

I am sure the poet woubi not I)e ortended if I 
expressed my doubts iil)out tlie earnestness of his 
appeal, or the truth of his avowed necessity. 
He is responsible I’or the lyric, and not for the 
sentiment, which is mere material. I'he fire 
assumes different (colours accordiiif? to the fuel 
used; but we do not discuss the fuel, only the 
flames. A lyric is indefinably more than the 
sentiment expressed in it, as a rose is more than 
its substance. Let ns take a poem in which the 
earnestness of sentiment is truer and deeper than 
the one I have <}Uol.ed above : 

The sun, 

Closing his InmedicUon, 

wSinks» and the darkening air 

Thrills with the .sense oif the triumphing nlglih— 

Niglit with her train of stars 
And her great gift <jf .sleep. 
wSo he my passing ! 

My task necomplished and the long day done. 

My wages taken, and in niy heart 
Some late lark singing, 
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!,t*i inu he li'nlheretl tu |lit» i|yiet Went, 

Hu* suiuiewu K|jleiitlic! aiid 
Drnth. 

The sentiment expre.s.se<l in this poem is a 
snhjcct Ibr a psy<-hologist. But for a poem 
the suhjeet is completely merit'd in its poetry, 
like carbon in a living plant which the lover of 
plants ignores, leavirig it for ji eharcoal-buruer 
to seek. 

This i.s why, when some storm of feeling 
sweeps acro.ss the country, art is under a dis- 
advantage. In such an atmosplun'c the Iniisterous 
passion breaks through the cordon of harmony 
and thrusts itself forward as the subject, which 
with its bulk rnd pressure dethrones the unity 
of creation. For a .similar reason most of the 
hymns used in churches sull’er from lack ol 
poetry. For in them the deliberate subject 
assuming the first iurportsince, benumbs or kills 
the poem. Most patriotic poems have the sams 
deficiency. They are like hill streams born o: 
sudden showers, which are more proud of theii 
rocky beds than of their water currents ; in then 
the athletic and arrogant subject takes it fo; 
granted that the poem is there to give i 
occasion to display its powers. The subject i: 
the material wealth for the sake of which poetr 
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should never be tempted to barter lier soul, even 
though the temptation should come in the name 
and shape of public good or some useiuluess. 
Between the artist and his art must be that 
perfect detachment which is the pure medium 
of love. He must never mak(; xisc of this love 
except for its own perfect expression. 

In everyday lil'e our personality moves in a 
narrow circle of immediaite self-interest. And 
therefore our leelings and events, within that 
short range, become prominent subjects for 
ourselve.s. In their vehement self-assertion they 
ignore their unity witli the All. 'fhey rise u}) 
like obstructions and obscure their own back- 
ground. But art gives our personality the (iis- 
interested freedom of the eternal, there to find it 
in its true perspective. To see our own home 
in flames is not to see Are in its verity. But the 
fire in the stars is the fire in the heart of the 
Infinite ; there, it is the scrij)t of creation. 

Matthew Arnold, in his poem addressed to a 
nightingale, sings : 

Hark ! ah, ilw 
The tawny-ihroat <*(H 

Hark, from that moonlii cedar wliai a burst I 
What triumph ! hark ! — ^whai piiiii I 

But pain, when met within the boundaries of 
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limited reality, repels aiul hurls ; it is discordant 
with the narrow scope of life. Hut the pain 
of some great martyrdom has the detachment 
of eternity. It appears in all its majesty, 
harmonious in the context of everlasting life; 
like the thunder-Hash in the stormy sky, not on 
the laboratory wire. Pain on that scale has its 
harmony in great love; ior hy hurting love it 
reveals tlie inhnity ol“ love in all its truth and 
beauty. On the other hand, the pain involved 
in business insolvency is discordant ; it kills and 
consumes till nothing remains hut ashes. 

The poet sings again : 

How thick the bursts come erowiliiig through the leaves 1 

Eternal Passion ! 

Eternal Fain I 

And the truth of pain in eternity has been 
sung by those Vedic poets w1k> had said, ^ Prom 
joy has come forth all ereation.” I'hey say ; 

Sa.tapas tajmtvii sarvam asrajaia Vaclidaiu liirK*lia. 

(God from the heat of his pain cn^ated all tliat tliere is.) 

The sacrifice, which is in the heart of ereation, 
is both joy and pain at the .same moment. Of 
this sings a village mystic in Bengal : 

My eyes drown in the darkness of joy, 

My heart, like a lotus, closes its petals in the rapture of the 

dark night* 
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That song speaks of a joy whieh is deej) like 
the blue sea, endless like the blue sky ; which 
has the magnihceuce of the night, and in its 
limitless darkness enfolds the radiant worlds in 
the awfulness of peace ; it is the unfathoined joy 
in which all sufferings are made one. 

A poet of nicdia'val India tells us about his 
source of inspiration in a poem containing a 
question and an answer : 

Where were your songs, uiy bird, when you spent your nights 

ill the Best ? 

Was not all your pk^nsiirt* sloretl tht^rvin ? 

What makes you Uksc your lieart to tiie sky, the sky that is 
limitless ? 

The bird answers : 

1 had luy pleasure while 1 resled within hounds. 

When I soaia-d inlo the limitless, J found niy .songs! 

To detach the individual idea from its con- 
finement of everyday facts and to give its soaring 
wings the freedom of the univer.sal ; this is the 
function of poetry, 'flic ambition of Macbeth, 
the jealousy of OLhdIo, woul<l be at be.st 
sensational in police court proece<ling.s ; but in 
Shakespeare’s dramas they arc carried Jiniong 
the flaming constellatiotis W'hcre creation throbs 
with Eternal I’lission, Eternal Pain. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE FOREST 

I 

We stand before jthis great world. The truth 
of our life depends upon our attitude of mind 
towards it — an attitude which is formed by our 
habit of dealing with it according to the special 
circumstance of our surroundings and our tempera- 
ments. It guides our attempts to establish 
relations with the universe either by conquest or 
by union, either through the cultivation of power 
or through that of sympathy. And thus, in our 
realisation of the truth of existence, we put our 
emphasis either upon the principle of dualism or 
upon the principle of unity. 

The Indian sages have held in tlie Upanishads 
that the emancipation of our soul lies in its realis- 
ing the ultimate truth of unity. They said : 

IshivAsyam idam sarvam yat kinch jagatyim Jagat. 

Y6iia tyakt^na bhunjitM md graha kasyasvit dhaiiaia. 

(Know all that moves in this moving world as envelojMsd by 
God ; and find enjoyment through renunciation, not through 
greed of possession.) 


«S 
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The meaning of tins is, tluit, when we knc 
the multiplicity of things as the final truth, i 
try to augment ourseh es by tlic external poss( 
sion of them; but, when we know tlie Infini 
Soul as the final trutli, then through our unii 
with it w^e realise tlie joy of our soul. Thereto 
it has been said of tliose wlio have attained th< 
fulfilment, — “sarvam eva vishanti” (they ent 
into all things). Their perf'eeL relation wi 
this world is the relatiim of union. 

This ideal of perfection preached by the fores 
dwellers of ancient India runs through the hea 
of our classical literature and still dominates oi 
mind. The legends related in our epics dust 
under the forest shade bearing all through the 
narrative the message of the forest-dwelle] 
Our two greatest classical drauuus find th( 
background in .scenes of the forest hermitag 
which are permeated by the association of the 
sages. 

The history of the Northmen of Europe 
resonant with the music of' the sea. That sea 
not merely topographical in its significance, bi 
represents certain ideals of life which still guk 
the history and inspire the creations of that rac 
In the sea, nature presented herself to tho.se m« 
in her aspect of a danger, a barrier which seeme 
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to be at constant war with the land and its 
childi’en. The sea was the cdiallenge ol“ untamed 
nature to the indomitable human sold. And 
man did not tlinch ; he fouglii and won, and the 
spirit of fight continued in him. 'I'liis fight he 
still maintains ; it is the light against disease and 
poverty, tyranny of matter and of man. 

This 1‘efers to a people who live by the sea, 
and ride on it as on a wild, champing horse, 
catching it by its mane and making it render 
service from shore to shore. I'hey find delight 
in turning by force the antagoni.sm of circum- 
stances into obedience. Truth appears to them 
in her aspect ol‘ dualism, tlie perpetual confiict 
of good and evil, which has no reconciliation, 
which can only end in vitdory or defeat. 

But in the level tracts of Northern India men 
found no barrier between their lives and the 
grand life that permeates the universe. 'I'he 
forest entered into a <‘Iose living relationship 
with their work and leisure, with their daily 
necessities and contemplations. 'I'hey could not 
think of other surronndings as separate or inimical 
So the view of the truth, which these men found, 
did not make manifest the dillerence, but rather 
the unity of all things. Tliey uttered their faith 
in these words ; ** Yadidam kineh sarvam pr&na 
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^jati nilisnitaiu ” (All that is vibrates ^ 
life, iiaving come out from life). When 
know this world as alien to us, then its mechani 
aspect takes prominence in our iniiid ; andtl 
we set up our machines and our methods to d 
with it and make as much ])roiit as our kne 
ledge of its meclianism allows us to do. T 
view of things does not play us false, for 1 
machine has its plac;e in this world. iVnd i; 
only this material universe, but human heir 
also, may be used as machines ami made to yit 
powerlul results. 'Diis aspect of truth canr 
be ignored; it has to be known ami masten 
Europe has done so and has reaped a rich liarve 

The view of this world whi<-h India has tak 
is summed up in one compouml Sanskrit woi 
Sachidananda. The meaning is that Realit 
which is essentially one, lias three phases. T1 
first is Sat; it is the simple fact that things ai 
the faet which relates us to all things throiij 
the relationship of common existence. T1 
second is Chit; it is the faet that we kum 
which relates us to all things through the relatioi 
ship of knowledge. The third is Aiiamla : it 
the fact that we enjoy, which unites us with a 
things through the relationship of love. 

According to the true Indian view, our coi 
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sciousness of the world, merely as the sum total 
of things that exist, and as governed by laws, is 
imperfect. But it is perfect when our eonseious- 
ness realises all tlungs as spiritually one with it, 
and therefore capable of giving us joy. For us 
the highest purpose of this world is not merely 
living in it, knowing it and making use of it, but 
realising our own selves in it through expansion 
of sympathy; not alienating ourselves from it 
and dominating it, but com])relicnding and uniting 
it with ourselves in perfect union. 

II 

When Vikramaditya became king, 1 1 'jjayini a 
great capital, and Krdida.sa its pt)et, the age of 
India’s forest retreats had pa.ssed. Then we had 
taken our stand in tlie midst of the great con- 
course of humanity. The (’hinc.se and the Hun, 
the Scythian and the Persiaii, the Greek and 
the Roman, liad crowded round us. But, even 
in that age of pomp and pro.sj)erity, the love and 
reverence with whi(;h its poet sang about the 
hermitage shows what was the dominant ideal 
that occupied the mind of India ; what was the 
one current of memory tliat continually flowed 
through her life. 
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In Kalidasa’s drama, Shakuntald, the hermit- 
age, which dominates the play, overshadowing 
the king’s pala{;e, has the same idea running 
through it— the recognition of the kinship of man 
with conscious and unconscious creation alike. 

A poet of ji later age, wliile describing a 
hermitage in his Kadaml)ari, tells us of the })osture 
of salutation in the flowering lianas as they bow 
to the wind ; of the sacrificic offei-ed l)y the trees 
scattering their l)lossoms ; of the gTove re- 
sounding with the lessons chanted by the neo- 
phytes, and the verses repeated by the parrots, 
learnt by constantly hearing them ; of the 
wild-fowl enjoying “ vaisln a-<leva-bali-pinda” 
(the food offered to the divinity which is in all 
creatures) ; of the ducks cioming up from the 
lake for their portion of the grass seed spread in 
the cottage yards to dry ; and of the deer caressing 
with their tongues the young hermit boys. It 
IS again the same story. I'he hermitage shines 
out, in all our ancient literature, as the place 
where the chasm between man and the rest of 
creation has been bridged. 

In the Western dramas, human cliaracters 
drown our attention in the vortex of their passions. 
Nature occasionally peeps out, but she is almost 
always a trespasser, who has to offer excuses, 
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or bow apologetically and depart. Hut in all 
our dramas which still retain their fame, such 
as Mrit-ShakatiM, Shnk'HHiah't, Vtlaru-Hi'nnn- 
charita, Nature .stands on her own right, proving 
that she ha.s her great function, to impart the 
peace of the eternal to human emof ion.s. 

The fury of [aission in two of Shakespeare’s 
youthful poems is exhibited in <*ou,spi<’uous 
isolation. It is snatchc<l away, naked, IVom the 
context of the All ; it has not th<‘ green eart h or 
the blue sky around it ; it is there rcsidy to bring 
to our view the r.-iging fever w'hi<‘h is in luan’s 
desires, and not the halm of health and repos(' 
which encircles it in the uni\ erse. 

RituHamhdra is clearly a work of Kalidasa’s 
immaturity. The youthful love-.song in it does 
not reach the sublime i-etieenec? which is in 
Shakuntald an<l Kvmiint-Stunl)lt(n'a. Hut the 
tune of the.se voluptuous outbreaks is set to the 
varied harmony of Nature’s .symphony. The 
moonbeanm of the summer cvt'niug, re.sonant 
with the flow t)f fountains, neknowledgc it as a 
part of its own melody. In its rhythm sways 
the Kadamba fore.st, glistening in the flrst cool 
rain of the season ; and the south breezes, carry- 
ing the scent of the mango blossoms, temper it 
with their murmur. 
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111 the third canto of hl/niara - Smnhhava, 
Madaiui, the (Jotl Kros, enters the forest 
sanctuary to set free a smhien flood of desire 
amid the serenity of the ascetics’ meditation, 
But the boisterous outbreak of pa.ssion so caused 
was shown a^'ainst a back^'round of universal 
life. I'he divine love-thrills of Sati and Shiva 
found their response in the. worhl-wide immensity 
of youth, in which animals and trees have their 
life-throbs. j 

Not only its third canto but the whole of the 
Kumrira-Sainbhava poem is painted upon a limit- 
less canvas. It tells of the eternal wedding of 
love, its wooing and sacrifice, and its fulfilment, 
for which the gods wait in suspense. Its inner 
idea is deep and of all time. 1 1 an.swers the one ' 
question that humanity asks through all its en- 
deavours: “How is the birth of the hero to he 
brought about, the brave one who can defy and 
vanquish the evil deimm laying waste heaven’s 
own kingdom ? ” 

It becomes evident that .such a problem had 
become acute in Kfilidasa’s time, when the old 
simplicity of Hindu life had broken up. The 
Hindu kings, forgetful of their duties, had 
become self-seeking epicureans, and India was 
being repeatedly devasteted by the Scythians. 
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What answer, then, does the |)oein /u>'ive to the 
question it raises ? Its message is that the cnust' 
of weakness lies in the inner life oi‘ tlic son!. It 
is in some break of liarmony with the (okhI, 
some dissociation from the Trtic. In the <!om* 
mencement of the jjoem w(' lind tlmt the (h)d 
Shiva, the Good, had remained for long lost in 
the self-eenti-ed solitude of his asceticism, de- 
tached from the %voiid of reality. And then 
Paradise w'as lost. But Kvmara-Sdmhhin'n is 
the poem of I’aradise Regained. How wu.s it 
regained? When Sati, the Spirit of Reality, 
through humiliation, sullering, and penance, 
won the Heart of Shiva, the Spirit of tioodness. 
And thus, from the union of tlic freedom of the 
real with the re.straint of the Good, was borji the 
heroism that released Paradise Irom the demon 
of Lawlessness. 

Viewed from without, India, in the time of 
KSlidasa, appeared to have reached the zenith of 
civilisation, excelling as she did in luxury, litera- 
ture and the arts. But from the poems of 
KMidasa it is evident that tins very magnificence 
of wealth and enjoyment worked against the 
ideal that sprang aiul flowed forth from the 
sacred solitude of tlie forest. These poems 
contain the voice of warnings against the 
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{gorgeous unreality of that age. which, like a 
Himalayan a\'alam‘he, was .slowly gliding down 
to an abyss of c;alastroj)he. And from his seat 
beside all the glories of \'ikramaditya’s throne 
the poet’s heart yearns i’or the i)urity and sim- 
plieitv of India’s past ag'e of spiritual striving. 
And it was this yearning which impelled him to 
go hack to the annals t»f tlu* aneient Kings of 
Raghu’s line lor the narrative poem, in which he 
traced the history of the rise and fall of the ideal 
that should guides the ruU rs of men. 

King Dilipa, with (^u(;eu wSiidakshinil, has 
entered upon tlie life of the forest, 'I'hc great 
monarch is busy lending tlu^ eattlc of the hermit- 
age. Thus the poem opens, amul scenes of 
simplicity and .self-denial. Rut it eiuls in the 
palace of magniltcerice, in the extravagance of 
self - enjoyment. With a calm re.straint of 
language the poet tells us of the kingly glory 
crowned with purity. He hegirrs his poem 
as the day begins, in the serenity of sunrise. 
But lavish are the colours in whi(“h he describes 
the end, as of the evening, ehxpient for a time 
with the sumptuous .splendour of sunset, but 
overtaken at last hy the devouring darkness 
which sweeps away all its brilliance iirto night. 

In this beginning and this ending of his poem 
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there lies hidden tluit message ol’ llm I'ontsl 
which found its voice in the poet’s wortis. 'I'here 
runs through tlie naiTative the idea that the 
future glowed gloriously ahead only when there 
was in the atmosphere the t'alm of self-control, 
of purity and renuneiaiion. When tlownfall had 
become imminent,, tlu' hungry (ires of desire, 
aflame at a hundred ditlerent [)oints, dazzled tin* 
eyes of all beholders. 

Kalidfisa in almost, all his works represented 
the unbounded impetuousne.ss of kingly sjjlendour 
on the one side and tlu; serene strength of 
regulated desires on the other. Even in the 
minor drama of iMdlnx'ikdirnimitni we (iiul the 
same thing in a different manner. It mu.st never 
be thought that, in this play, the poet’s de- 
liberate object was to pander to his royal patron 
by inviting him to a literary orgy of lust and 
passion. The very introductory verse indicates 
the object towards which this play is directed. 
The poet begins the drama with the j)rayer, 
“ Sanmargaldkayan vyapanayatu sa nasUlmasi 
vritimishah” (Let (Jod, to illumijie for us the 
path of truth, sweep away our pas.sions, bred of 
darkness). I'his is the G(kI Shiva, in whose 
nature Farvati, the eternal W oman, is ever com- 
mingled in an ascetic purity of love. The unified 
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beini? ofShivu anti Panati is {he perlect symbol 
of the eternal in the wtshleti lt»vc of man and 
woman. When the ptad. opens his tlranui with 
an invocation of this S}>irit <»1 the Divine Union 
it is evident that it et>ntains in it tlie message 
with which he greets liis kingly audienee. I'he 
whole drama goes tt> show tin; ngliness of the 
treachery and cruelty inherent in uneheeked 
self-indulgence. In tlu; piny the eonllict of 
ideals is between the King and the Queen, 
between Agniinitra and Dliarini, and the signiti- 
cance of the contrast lit's hidden in the very 
names of the hero ami the heroine. Though 
the name Agniinitra is historicad, yet it symbol- 
ises in the poet’s mind the de-stnuTivc force 
of uncontrolled desire — just ais did the mime 
Agnivarna in Eag/nwanwhu. Agnimitrai, “the 
friend of the fire,” tlie reckless person, who in 
his love-making is playing with lire, not knowing 
that all the time it is scorehiiig him hhick. 
And what a great name is Dhalrini, signifying 
the fortitude and forbeairance that <'omes from 
majesty of soul 1 What an aissociation it eairries 
of the infinite dignity of love, purified hy a self- 
abnegation that rises far above all insult and 
baseness of betrayal 1 

In Shokuntald this conflict of ideals has been 
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shown, all through tlie drainn, l)y tlie contrast of 
the pompous heartlessness of the king's eoiu’t 
and the natural purity of the forest herniilage. 
The drama opens witli a hunting scene, where 
the king is in pursuit of an antelope. The 
cruelty of the chase api)ears like a menace 
symbolising the spirit of tlie king’s life clashing 
against the spirit of tlie forest retreat, whicli is 
“sharanyam sarva-l)luitana.m ” (where all crea- 
tures find their protection of love). And the 
pleading of the forest-dwellers witli tlie king to 
spare the life of tlie deer, lielplessly innocent 
and beautiful, is the pleading that rises Irom the 
heart of the whole drama, “ Never, oh, nev^er is 
the arrow meant to pierce the tender laxly of a 
deer, even as the fire is not for the burning of 
flowers.” 

In the Rdmdyana, Rama and his companions, 
in their banishment, had to traverse forest after 
forest ; they had to live in leaLtliatehed huts, to 
sleep on the bare ground. But as their hearts 
felt their kinship with woodland, hill, find stream, 
they were not in exile amidst tliCSe- Poets, 
brought up in aii atmosphere of diflerent ideals, 
would have taken tins opportunity of depicting 
in dismal colours the hardship of the fore.st-life 
in order to bring out the martyrdom of Rlma- 
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chandni willi all tlu* emphasis of ji strong con- 
trast But in the Hdmdijttmi, we are led to 
realise the great in'ss of the hero, not in a fierce 
struggle with Naturi*, hut in sympathy with it 
Sita, the daughter-in-law of a gnsit kingly 
liouse, goes along the forest paths. Wc read; 

“She asks Uaiua about the dowering trees, 
and shrubs and creepers which she has not seen 
before. At her re({uest Uakshmana gathers and 
brings her plants of all kinds, exuberant with 
flowers, and it. delights her heart to see the 
forest rivers, variegated with their streams and 
sandy bjinks, resounditjg with l.lu; call of heron 
and duek. 

“ When Runui first took his abode in the 
Chitrakuta peak, that delightful ("hilrakuta, by 
the IVIalyavati river, with its easy slopes for 
landing, he forgot all the pain of leaving his 
home in the capital at the sight of those wood- 
lands, alive with heiust and bird.” 

Having lived on that hill for long, Hama, who 
was “ giri-vana-priya ” (lover of the mountain 
and the forest), .said one day to Sita : 

“When I look upon the beauties of this hill 
the loss of my kingdom troubles me no longer 
nor does the separation from my friends cause 
me any pang.” 
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Thus passed Rainachaudra’s exile, now in 
woodland, now in hermitage. The love which 
Rama and Sita bore to each other united them, 
not only to each other, but to the universe oI 
life. That is why, when Sita was taken away, 
the loss seemed tt) be so great to the forest 
itself. 


Ill 

Strangely enough, in Shakespeare’s dramas, 
like those of Ivalidassi, we find a secret vein of 
complaint against the artificial life of tlie king’s 
court — the life of ungrateful treachery and lalse- 
hood. And almost everywhere, in his dramas, 
foreign scenes have been introduced in connection 
with some working of tlie life of unscrupulous 
ambition. It is perfectly obvious in Tinion of 
Athens — but there Nature offers no message or 
balm to the iiyured soul of man. In Cy rube line 
the mountainous forest and the cave ap{)ear in 
their aspect of obstruction to life’s opportunities. 
These only seem tolerable in comparison with 
the vicissitudes of fortune in the artificial court 
life. In As Fbu Like It the forest of Arden is 
didactic in its lessons. It does not bring peace, 
but preaches, when it says : 
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Halh lint iilfi nr. toll} made this lift* niort^ sweet 
d'fian that et |>aiHlr<i Arr not these woods 

More' frta' from piaal than tile eiuious eourt ? 

In the 7'cmjit's/, Ihnnu^h Prospero’s treatment 
of Arit'l :in«i t’alihaii wt* realise man’s struggle 
with Nature and his lunging’ tu .s('V(‘r eonnection 
with her. la Mm-lnih, as a prelude tu a bloody 
crime oi’ treachery and tix'asun, we are introduced 
to a sec'ne of barren heath where the three 
witches appear as personhicaliojis of Nature’s 
malignant forces; and in Kin^ lA'iir it is the 
fury of a fathers love turned into cur-ses by the 
ingratitude horn of tiie unnatural life of the 
court that iinds its symbol in the storm on 
the heatli. The tragic inltaisity of Hamlet and 
Othello is unrelieved by any tom’h of Nature’s 
eternity. Except in a passing glimpse of a 
moonlight night in the love scene in the Mer- 
chant of Fenicc, Nature has not been allowed 
in other dramas of this series, including Romeo 
and Juliet and Antomj and Cleopatra, to con- 
tribute her own music to the mu, sic of man’s 
love. In T'he Winier'H 'Rale the cruelty of 
a king’s suspicion stands hare in its relentless- 
ness, and Nature cowers before it, odcring no 
consolation. 

I hope it is needless for me to say that these 
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observations ai*e not intended to minimise 
Shakespeare’s great power as a dramatic poet, 
but to show in his works the gulf between Nature 
and human nature owing to the tradition of his 
race and time. It cannot be said that; l)eauty of 
nature is ignored in his writings ; only he fails 
to recognise in them the truth of the inter- 
penetration of human life with the cosmic life of 
the world. We observe a completely dillcrent 
attitude of mind in the later English poets like 
Wordsworth and Shelley, which can be attributed 
in the main to the great mental eliange in 
Europe, at that particular period, through the 
influence of the newly discovered philosophy of 
India which stirred the soul of Ciermany and 
aroused the attention of other Western countries. 
In Milton’s Pa7'adise Lofif, the very subject — 
Man dwelling in the garden of Paradise — seems 
to afford a special opportunity for bringing out 
the true greatness of man’s relationshij) with 
Nature. But though the poet has described to 
us the beauties ol' the garden, though he has 
shown to us the animals living there in amity 
and peace among themselves, there is no reality 
of kinship between them and man. They were 
created for man’s enjoyment ; man was their 
lord and master. We find no trace of the love 
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between the first, man atul w'oman gradually 
surpassing Ihemsidves ami overflowing the rest 
of ereafion, sueii as we find iii tlu; love scenes 
in Ktanam-tSami/hura ami Shnkinitdh'h In the 
seclusion oi‘ the bower, wlu're the first man and 
woman rested in the garden of Paradise — 

liinl, ftt'Hst. worm 

I.)«,n4. iwmw mipU tIuTr awe tif laaii, 

Not that Imlia denieil the superiority of man, 
but the U'st t>f that sujjcriority lay, according to 
her, in the comprclumsivcncss of sympathy, not 
in the aloofness of absolute dislinclion. 


IV 

India holds saered, .ami t‘ounts as places of 
pilgrimage, all spots which displ.ay a special 
beauty or spkmdour of nattire. These had no 
original attraction t)n account of any special 
fitness for cultivation or settlement. Here, man 
is free, not to look upcui Nature as a source of 
supply of his necessities, hut to realise his soul 
beyond himself. The Himalayas of India are 
saered and the Vindhya Hills. Her majestic 
rivers are sacred. Lake Mflmisa and the con- 
fluence of the Ganges and the .lamuna are 
sacred. India has saturated with her love and 
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worship the great Nature with wliicli iier ehiltiren 
are surrounded, whose light fills their eyes with 
gladness, and whose water eleanscs them, whose 
food gives them life, and from whose majestic 
mystery comes forth the constant revelation of 
the infinite in music, scent, and colour, whit'h 
brings its awakening to the soul of man. India 
gains the world through worslnp, tlirougli spirit- 
ual communion ; and tlie idea of freedom to 
which she aspired was based upon the realisation 
of her spiritual unity. 

When, in my rt;ecnt vo}'age to Euroj)e, our 
ship left Aden and sailed along the sea. which 
lay between the two continents, we passed by 
the red and barren rocks of* Arabia on our right 
side and the gleaming sands of Egypt on our 
left. They seemed to me like two giant brothers 
exchanging with ea(di other burning glances of 
hatred, kept apart l)y the tearful entreaty of* the 
sea from whose womb they liad their birth. 

There was an immense stretch t)f silence on 
the left shore as well as on the right, but the 
two shores spoke to me of the t%vo different 
historical dramas enacted. The civilisation 
which found its growth in Egypt was continued 
across long centuries, elaborately rich with sent* 
ments and expressions of life, with 
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sculpUires, ieinplcs, ;uui {■oremoninls. This was 
;i country wliose guardian -spirit was a nohle 
river, wliich spread the iesti\ities of life on its 
bunks across t lu; luairt t>f the laud. There man 
never raised the harrier of alienation between 
himself and the rest of the world. 

On the opposite shore of the Red Sea the 
civilisation whit'h grew up in the inhospitable 
soil of Aral>ia had a contrary character to that 
of Egypt. There man ielt himself isolated in 
his hostile and hare surroundings. His idea of 
God beeaine that of a jealous (iod. His mind 
naturally dwelt upon tlie principle of separate- 
ness. It roused in him the spirit of fight, and 
this spirit was a force that <lrove him far and 
wide. These two civilisations represented two 
fundamental divisions of human nature. The 
one contained in it the spirit of conquest and 
the other the spirit of harmony. And both of 
these have their truth and pui-pose in human 
existence. 

The characters of two eminent sages have 
been described in our mythology. One was 
Vashishtha and another Vishvfimitra. Both of 
them were great, but they represented two 
different types of wisdom ; and there was conflict 
Vishvlmitra sought to achieve 
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power and was proud of it ; \^ashislitha was 
rudely smitten by that power. But his hurt 
and his loss could not touch tlic jillumination 
of his soul ; for he rose above them and could 
forgive. Ra,maeharuh-a, the great liero of our 
epic, had his initiation to the spiritual lilc from 
Vashishtha, tlie life of inner peace and per- 
fection. But he had his initiation to war from 
Vishvainiti’a, wlio called him to kill the demons 
and gave him weapons that were irresistible*. 

Those two sages symbolise in thcamelves the 
two guiding spirits of civilisation. Can it lie 
true that they shall never be reconciled ? If so, 
can ever the age of peace and c*o-oj)erationi 
dawn upon the human w'orld ^ ('rcatio?i is the 
harmony of contrary forces - tlu; forces of attrac- 
tion and repulsion. Wdien they join hands, all 
the fire and figlvt arc changed into the smile of 
flowers and the songs oi‘ birds. \\'hen there is 
only one of them triumphant and tlu* other 
defeated, then either there is the death of (rold 
rigidity or that of .suicidal cxplo.sion. 

Humanity, for ages, has been busy with the 
one great creation ol‘ spiritual life. Its best 
wisdom, its di.seipline, its literature and art, all 
the teachings and self- .sacrifice of its noble.st 
teachere, have been for this. But the harmony 
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of coiitKuy f()n>e.s, which give their rhythm to 
all creation, has not yet been perfected by man 
in liis civilisation, and the Creator in him is 
baffled over and over again, M e comes back to 
his work, however, and makes himself busy, 
building his world in the midst of desolation and 
ruins. His history is the history of his aspira- 
tion interrupted and renewed. And one truth of 
which he must be reminded, therefore, is that 
the power which accomplishes the miracle of 
creation, by bringing conflicting forces into the 
harmony of the One, is no passion, but a love 
which accepts the bonds of self-control from the 
joy of its own immensity — a love whose sacrifice 
is the manifestation of its endless wealth within 
itself. 
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an IN1:)IAN folk UFLUaON 


I 

In historical time the Buddha coincs iir.si of’ those 
who declared salvation to all men, without <li.s- 
tinction, as by right man's own. VN'hat was the 
special force which startled men’s ‘minds and, 
almost within the master’s lifetime, spread his 
teachings over India ? It was the unique signifi- 
cance of the event, when a man came to men 
and said to them, “ I am here to emancipate 
you from the miseries of the thraldom of self.” 
This wisdom came, neither in texts of Scripture, 
nor in symbols of deities, nor in religious 
practices sanctified by ages, hut through the 
voice of a living man and the love that flowed 
from a human heart. 

And I believe this was the first occasion in 
the history of the world when the idea of the 
Avatdr found its place in religion. Western 
scholars are never tired of insisting that Buddhism 
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is of tlie Tiatiire of a moral code, coldly leading 
to the patli of extinction. They forget that it 
was held to l>e a religion that roused in its 
devotees an inextinguishable tire of enthusiasm 
and carried them t<» lifelong exile across the 
mountain and dc'sert harrit;rs. To say that a 
philosophy of suicide can keep kindled in human 
hearts for centuries such iervour of self-sacrifice 
is to go against all the laws ol‘ sane psychology. 
The religious enthusiasm whii-h cannot be bound 
within any daily ritual, hut overflows into 
adventures of love and hcncfieenee, must have 
in its centre that element of personality which 
rouses the whole soul In answer, it may 
possibly be said that this was due to the person- 
ality of Buddha himself. But that also is not 
quite true. The personality whicli stirs the 
human heart to its immense depths, leading it 
to impossible deeds of heroism, must in that 
process itself reveal to men the infinite wdiich is 
in all humanity. And that i.s what happened in 
Buddhism, making it a religion in the complete 
sense of the word. 

Like the religion of the Upanishads, Buddh- 
ism also generated two divergent currents; the 
one impersonal, preaching the abnegation of 
self through discipline, and the other per- 
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sonal, preaching the cultivation of sympathy 
for all creatures, and devotion to the infinite 
truth of love; the other, wliieh is called the 
Mahayiina, had its origin in the positive eUanent, 
contained in Buddha’s teachings, which is ini- 
measurable love. It, could nevea-, by any logic, 
find its reality in the emptiness of the truthless 
abyss. And the ohjci^t of Buddha’s meditation 
and his teachings was to free liumanity from 
suflferings. But what was t.he jiath that he 
revealed to us ? VVhis it some negative way 
of evading pain an<i .seeking security against 
it? On the contrary, his path was the path 
of sacrifice — the utmost .sacrifi(*e of love. 'Fhe 
meaning of such .sa<u-ifiee is to reach some ulti- 
mate truth, some positive ideal, wliich in its 
greatness can acicept sufiering and transmute it 
into the profound peace of self-renunciation. 
True emancipation from suficring, which is the 
inalienable condition of the limited life of the 
self, can never he attained hy fleeing from it, 
but rather by changing its value in the realm 
of truth — the truth of the higher life of love. 

We have learnt that, hy ealcuiations made 
in accordance with the law of gravitation, some 
planets were discovered exactly in the place 
where they should be. Such a law of gravita- 
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tion there in also in tlie inoral world. And 
wlicn Wo lind men’s minds disturbed, as they 
were by the preaehini.? of the Buddha, we can be 
sure, even witlu>ut any eorroborutive evidence, 
that there must have been some <(reat lumin- 
ous body ol‘ attraction, {)osilive and powerful, 
and not a mere unfathomable vacancy. It is 
exactly this which we discover in the heart of the 
Mahayana .system ; an<l we have no hesitation 
in saying that the truth of Buddhism is there. 
The oil has to be burnt, not for tlie purpose 
of diminishing it, but Ibr the purpose of giving 
light to the lamp. And when the Buddha said 
that the .self mu.st go, he said at the same 
moment that love mu.st be reali.sed. Thus ori- 
^nated the doctrine of the Dliarma-kaya, the 
Infinite Wisdom and Love manifested in the 
Buddha. It was the first imstanee, as I have 
said, when men felt that the Universal and the 
Eternal Spirit was revealed in a human indi- 
vidual whom they had known and touched. 
The joy was too great for them, since the very 
idea itself came to them as a freedom— a free- 
dom from the sense of their measurele.ss insig- 
nificance. It was the first time, I repeat, when 
the individual, as a man, felt in himself the 
' Infinite made concrete. 
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What was more, those incii who felt tlie lovi* 
welling forth from the heart ol“ Huddhisin, as oiie 
with the current of the Eternal Lovt* itself, w<Te 
struck with the idea that such an elliueiua; eould 
never have been due to a single ealaelysni of 
history — unnatural and thert^fore unfrue. 'i’hey 
felt instead that it was in the (‘lernal nature of 
truth, that the event must hclong to a series of 
manifestations ; tliere must have been number- 
less other revelations in the past and endless 
others to follow. 

The idea grew and widened until men began 
to feel that this Infinite Being was already in 
every one of them, and that it resteil with them- 
selves to remove the sensual obstructions and 
reveal him in their own lives. In every indi- 
vidual there was, they realised, the potentiality 
of Buddha — that is to say, the Infinite made 
manifest. 

We have to keep in mind the great fact that 
the preaching of the Buddha in India was not 
followed by stagnation (jf life — as would .stirely 
have happened if humanity was witlujut any 
positive goal and his teaching was without any 
permanent value in itself. On the contrary, 
we find the arts and sciences springing up in 
its wake, institutions started for alleviating the 
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misery of all creatures, human and non-human, 
mui great centres of education Ibunded. Some 
mighty power was suddenly roused from its 
obscurity, which worked for long centuries and 
changed the history of man in a large part of 
the world. And that jiower came into its full 
activity only by the individual being made 
conscious of his infinite worth. It was like 
the sudden discovery of a great mine of living 
wealth. ® 

During the period of Buddhism the doctrine 
of deliverance flourished, whicli reached all man- 
kind and released man s inner resources from 
neglect and self-insult. Even to-day we see 
in our own country huiuan nature, from its 
despised corner of indignity, slowly and painfully 
finding its way to assert the inborn majesty 
of man. It is like the imprisone<l tree finding 
a rift in the wall, and sending ont its eager 
branches into freedom, to prove that darkness 
is not its birthright, that its love is for the 
sunshine. In the time of the Buddha the in- 
dividual discovered his own immensity of worth, 
first by witnessing a man who united his heart 
m sympathy with all creatures, in all worlds, 
through the power of a love that knew no 
bounds; and then by learning that the same 
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light of perfection lay eoniined within himself 
behind the clouds of .selfish desire, and that 
the Bodhi-hridaya -“the h<‘art of the Fternal 
Enlightenment”- every inoment e.laimcd its un- 
veiling in Ids own heart Nagarjuna speaks of 
this Bodhi-hridaya (anotlier of whose names is 
Bodlii-Citta) as follows : 

One who understands tlie nature of tlie Bodhi-hnd?iyai sees 
everything with a loving heart; iht love is the essenee 
of Bodhi-hridaya,^ 

My object in writing tiiis paper is to show, 
by the furtlier help of illustration from a 
popular religious seel of Bengal, that the reli- 
gious instinct of man urges him towards a truth, 
by which he can tran-scend the finite nature 
of the individual self. Man would never feel 
the indignity of his limitations if these were in- 
evitable. Within him lie has glirnp.ses of the 
Infinite, which give him assurance that thi.s 
truth is not in his limitations, but that this 
truth can be attained by love. For love is 
the positive (juality of the Infinite, and love’s 
sacrifice accordingly docs not lead to emptiness, 
but to fulfilment, to Bodhi-hridaya, “the heart 
of enligiitenment.” 

The members of the religious sect I have 

■■ ; ^ OuiUmM of Mfukigiifm BwMhmUf by Dr. D, T, Sussiiki . 
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mentioned call themselves “ Baiil.” Tliey live 
ontsido social recognition, and tiieir very ob- 
scurity helps them in their seeking, from a 
direct source, the enlightenment which the soul 
longs for, the eternal light of love. 

It would be absurd to say that there is little 
dilterence between Buddhism and the religion 
of these simple people, who have no system of 
metapliysies to support their faith. But my 
object in bringing close together these two reli- 
gions, which seem to belong to opposite poles, 
is to point out the fuiulamcntal unity in them. 
Both of them believe in a fulfilment which is 
reached by love’s emancipating us from the 
dominance of self. In both these religions we 
find man’s yearning to attain the infinite worth 
of his individuality, not through any conven- 
tional valuation of society, hut through his 
perfect relationship with Truth. They agree 
in holding that the realisation of our ultimate 
object is waiting for us in ourselves. The Baiil 
likens this fulfilment to the hh).ssoming of a 
bud, and sings : 

Make way, () bud, make way. 

Burst open thy heart niul make w^ay. 

The opening spirit has overtaken thee^ 

Canst thou remain a bud any longer? 
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One day, in a small villaffc in an 

ascetic woman from the ncijji’libonrhood came 
to see me. She had the name “ Sarva-klu'pi ” 
given to her hy the villaf^e people, the mean- 
ing of which is “the woman who is mad about 
all things.” She fixed her star-like eyes upoii 
my face and startled me with the (piestion, 
“When are you coinin'^ to meet me underneath 
the trees?” Evidently she pitied me who lived 
(according to her) prisoned behind walls, ban- 
ished away from the great meeting-phu;e of the 
All, where she had her dwelling. Just at that 
moment my gardener came with his basket, and 
when the woman uiulerstood that the flowers 
in the vase on my table were going to be thrown 
away, to make place for the fresh ones, she 
looked pained and said to me, “ \’'ou are always 
engaged reading and writing ; you do not see.” 
Then she took the discarded flo%vers in her 
palms, kissed them and touched them with her 
forehead, and reverently murmured to herself, 
“ Beloved of my heart.” 1 felt that this woman, 
in her direct vision of the infinite personality in 
the heart of all things, truly represented the spirit 
of India. 
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III tlie saiiio viliaijc I came into touch with 
some Haiil singers. I had known them by 
their names, occasionally seen them singing and 
begging in the slre(*t., ami so passed tliem by, 
vaguely classifying them in my mind under the 
general name of \'airagis, cu’ ascetics. 

d'he time came w'hen I had occasion to meet 
with some members of the same body and talk 
to them about spiritual matters, 'fhe fmst Baiil 
song, which I ehaneed to hear witli any atten- 
tion, profoundly stirred my mind. Its words 
are so simple that it makes me hesitate to render 
them in a foreign tongue, ami .set them forward 
for critical observation. Besides, tlie best part 
of a song is missed when the tune is absent; 
for thereby its movement and its colour are lost, 
and it becomes like a butterfly whose wings 
have been jiluekcd. 

The fir.st line may he translated thus: 
“ Where shall 1 meet him, the Man of my 
Heart?” This phra.se, “the Man olTny Heart," 
is not peculiar to this song, but is usual with the 
Baiil sect. It means that, for me, the supreme 
truth of all existence i.s in the revelation of the 
Infinite in my own humanity. 

“The Man of my Heart,” to tlie Baiil, is like 
a divine instrument perfectly tuned. He gives 
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expression to infinite trutli in tlie music of life. 
And the longing (br the truth which is in us, 
which we have not yet realised, breaks out in 
the following Baiil song : 

Where shall I meet him, Man of my Heart? 

He is lost to me and 1 seek him wanderim!^ from laiKl to IiiimL 

I am listless for that moonrise of !)eanty, 
wliicli is to liglit my life., 

which I long to see In tlie of visiem, in gladness 

of heart 

The name of tlie poet who wrote this song 
was Gagan. He was almost illiterate; and the 
ideas he received from his Baiil teaclier found no 
distraction from the sol i‘- consciousness ol‘ the 
modern age. He wms a village postman, earning 
about ten shillings a month, and he died before 
he had completed his teens, l^he sentiment, to 
which he gave such intensity of expression, is 
common to most of the songs of his sect. And 
it is a sect, almost exclusi\ cly confined to that 
lower floor of soci<‘f,y, where the light of modern 
education hardly finds an entrance, while wmalth 
and respectability shun its utter indigence. 

In the sojig I have translated above, the 
longing of the singer to realise the infinite in his 
own persoruility is expressed. This has to be 
done daily by its perfect expression in life, in 
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love. For the personal expression of life, in i 
perfection, is love ; just as the personal expressic 
of truth in its perfection is beauty. 

In the pohtical life of the modern age tl 
idea of democracy has given mankind faith i 
the individual. It gives each man trust in h 
own possibilities, and pride in his humanity 
Something of the same idea, we find, has bee: 
working in the popular mind of India, wit 
regard to its religious consciousness. Over am 
over again it tries to assert, not only that Goi 
is for each of us, but also that God is in each o 
us. These people have no special incarnation 
in their simple theology, because they know tha 
God is special to each individual. They saj 
that to be born a man is the greatest privile^ 
that can fall to a creature in all the world. Thej 
assert that gods in Paradise envy human beings 
Why ? Because God’s will, in giving his love, 
finds its completeness in man’s will returning 
that love. Therefore Humanity is a necessary 
factor in the perfecting of the divine truth. The 
Infinite, for its self-expression, comes down into 
the manifoldness of the Finite ; and the Finite, 
for its self-realisation, must rise into' the unity 
of the Infinite. Then only is the Cycle of Truth 
complete. 
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The dignity of man, in his eternal right of 
Truth, finds expression in the following song, 
composed, not by a theologian or a man of 
letters, but by one who l)cIongs to tliat ninety 
per cent of the population of British India whose 
education has been far less than elementary, in 
fact almost below zero : 

My kmging is to ino(‘t you in play of lovo, iny Lover; 

But this is not only miiH% i>ui also yours. 

For your lips can hav<^ their sniile, and your ilute 
its nuisie, only in your <leli/;ht in niy love ; 
and theredon* you art‘ importunate, even as I am. 

If the world were a mere expression {)f form- 
ative forces, then this song would be pathetic in 
its presumption. But why is there beauty at 
all in creation — ^tbe beauty whose only meaning 
is in a call that claims disinterestedness as a 
response? The poet proudly says : “ Your fiute 
could not have its music of beauty if your delight 
were not in my love. Your powder is great — 
and there I am not e(iual to you — but it lies 
even in me to make you smile, and if you and I 
never meet, then this play of love remains in- 
complete.” 

If this were not true, then it would be an 
utter humiliation to exist at all in this world. 
If it were solely our business to seek the 
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Ijovcr, and his to kiH‘p hiinseir passively aloof in 
the infinity of his ^lory, or a<‘tively masterful 
only in imposing his commands npon us, then 
wo should dare to defy him, ajul refuse to 
accept the everlasting insult latent in the one- 
sided importunity of a slave. And this is 
what the Bafd says — he who, in the world of 
men, goes about singing for alms from door to 
door, with his one-stringed instrument and long 
robe of patehed-up rags on Ids back : 

I Stop anti sil htn'o on tine rnati. Do ask me to walk, 
farther. 

If yonr love ean hti com|)leie witimui mint*, lei me turn back 
from seeing you. 

I have been travelling to seek you, my friend, for long; 

Yet I refuse to beg a sight of you, if you do not- feel my need,.' 

1 am blind witb markt*t du.si and midtlay glare, 

and so wait, my heart's hwer, in hopes that your own love 
will send you to fiml me out. 

The poet is fully conscious that his value in 
the world’s market is pitifully small; that heisi 
neither wealthy nor learned. Yet he has his! 
great compensation, for he has come clo.se to his I 
Lover’s heart. In Bengal the women hfithingi 
in the river often use their overttirned water | 
jars to keep themselves floating when theyj 
swim, and the poet uses this incident for his j 
similes I 
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It is lucky that I am an empty vessel, 

For when you swim, 1 keep floating by your side. 

Your full vessels are lel't. on tlu* em])ty shore, they are for 
use ; 

But I am carried to the river in your arms, and 1 dance 
to the rhythm of your he.-irl-throb.s and hcjiving of the 
waves. 

The great distinguislicd people of the world 
do not know tluit tlie.se ht'gg.-irs — deprived of 
education, honour, and wejilth — can, in the pride 
of their souls, look down upon them as the un- 
fortunate ones, wlio are hdl on the shore for 
their worldly uses, but who.se life ever misses the 
touch of the Lover’s arms. 

The feeling that man is not a mere casual 
visitor at the palace-gate oi‘ the world, but the 
invited guest whose jireseuce is needed to give 
the royal banxjuet its sole meaning, is not 
confined to any piirticular sect in India, l^et 
me quote here some poems from a mediajval 
poet of Western India — Jnandas — whose works 
are nearly forgotten, and have become scarce 
from the very excpiisiteness of tlieir excel- 
lence. In the following poem he is addressing 
God’s messenger, who comes to us in the 
morning light of our childhood, in the dusk 
of our day’s end, and in the night’s dark- 
ness : 
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Mosseiigt‘r, inorniiio^ hnnii^lii you, hahilccl in ^^oid. 

Ail(*r sunset, your sont*: wore n tuuo of ascetic Lcrc}% 
and then canu' nij^ht. 

Your message was wriUen in bright atu'o.ss the blac; 

Why is such sphuuiour al)out you, t,t» lure the heart of c 
wluv is nothing ? 

This is l.lic :uisw(>r of the messenger: 

(>reat is tlu*' ftsstival hall wluu'C’ you are t.o ht* tiu‘ only gue 
I'herclore the h‘ttt*r to y<m is writ ton from sky t<) sky, 
And 1, iht‘ proud servant, bring the imitation wdth 
eereinony. 

And thus the poet knows that tlie silent ro 
of Still’S ciiny (lod’.s own iuvitiition to the i 
dividual soid. 

The same poet sings : 

Wlmt hast thou couic to beg (Votu the buggar, 0 King 
Kings? 

My Kingdom is poor for want of iiiiu, luy doar one, an( 
wait for liini in sorrow. 

How long will you keep him wailing, O wri-lcli, 

who has wailod for you for ages in silcwi* and stillness! 
Open your gate, and make this very moment (it for tlie uni 

It is the song of imin’s pride in the value given 
himbySupreme Love andreiilised by bis ownloi 
The Vaisbnava religion, whicli has becoi 
the popular religion of India, carries the sai 
message : God’s love finding its finality in mai 
love. According to it, the lover, man, is t 
complement of the Lover, God, in the inten 
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love drama of existence; and (Jod’s call is ever 
wafted in man’s lieart in the world-imisie, draw- 
ing him towards the union. This idea has hecn 
expressed in rich elaboration of symbols verging 
upon realism. But for these Baiils this idea is 
direct and simple, full of the dignilied beauty of 
truth, which slums all tinsels of ornament. 

The Baiil poet, wheti asked why he had no 
sect mark on his forehead, answered in his song 
that the true colour decoration appears on the 
skin of the fruit when its inner core is (illed with 
ripe, sweet juic-e; but by artificially smearing it 
with colour from outside you do not make it 
ripe. And he says of his Guru, his teacher, that 
he is puzzled to find in which direction he must 
make salutation. For his teacher is not one, 
but many, who, moving on, for-m a procession of 
wayfarers. 

Baiils have no temple or image for their 
worship, and this utter simplicity is needful for 
men whose one subject is to realise the inner- 
most neaimess of Ciod. The Baiil poet expressly 
says that if we try to approach God through 
the senses we miss him : 

Bring him not into your liouse a« the guest of your eyes ; 

but let him come at your heart's invitation. 

Opening your doors to that which Is seen only, is to lose it 
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being' a poet, be also knows that t 
objceLs of sense can reveal tlu'ir spiritual meanii 
imly when they are not seen tlirough me 
physical eyes : 

can kc<‘ <aily ciusf nntl earth, 

But, t’eci it Yilh your iu'aii, it is purr joy. 

Tlie fl<nvt*rs ui'ih'lighl hlussoiu on all sid<\s, in cYery form, 
but \vh(*r<* is your heart/s thread t,n Wiaive them in 
g'nr lam! ? 

These Hauls have a philosophy, which tlu 
call the ])hilosophy of the body; but they keep i 
secret; it is only for the initiated. Kvmlently tl 
underlying idea is that the individual's body 
itself the temple, in whose inner mystic shrine tl 
Divine appears before the soul, and the key 1 
it has to be found from those who know. But* 
the key is not for us outsi<lers, 1 leave it with tli 
observation, tl'Jit this mystic philo.sophy of th 
body is the outcome of tlu; attempt t,o get rid ( 
all the outward shelters which are too costly fc 
people like themselves. But thi.s human bod 
of ours is made by (loti’s own hand, irom hi 
own love, and even if some men, in the pride o 
their superiority, may despise it, God Ihuls hi 
joy in dwelling in others of yet lower birth 
It is a truth easier of discovery by these peopl 
of humble origin than by men of proud estate. 
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The pride of tlie Huiil l)C”gar is not. in Iiis 
worldly distinction, but in the <listinction tliat 
God himself has oiven to hiui. lie feels hiniself 
like a flute throu<>h which Oods own breath of 
love has been breathed : 

My heart is lilv<‘ a iluit* lu* hn..s played oil 

If ever it fall into ol iuo* IliuiIl,— 
let him fling it, away. 

My lover’s flute is dear to him. 

Therefore, if' to-day alitm !>reatli have entered it mul 
S()und(‘d strango notes. 

Let him break it to pitaahs and strew tlie dust with tlieni. 

So we find tliat tins man also lias liis disgust 
of defilement. W'hilc the ambitious world of 
wealth and power desjiiscs him, he in his turn 
thi n ks that the world’s touch desecrates him 
who has been made sacred by the touch of his 
Lover. He does not envy us our life of ambition 
and achievemenls, hut he know's how precious 
his own life has been : 

I am pouml fortli in living notes of joy and sorrow 
by your brtmlh. 

Morning and evening* in summer and in rains, I am 
fasliiomal to muste. 

Yet should I bt^. wholly spent in some flight of song, 

I shall not grieve, the tune is so precious to me* 

Our joys and sorrows are contradictory when 
self separates them in opposition. But for the 
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heart in whieh sell' merges in (iotrs love, the 
lose their uhsoluleness. So the Buiil's prayer' 
to feel in all silualions- in danger, or pain, c 
sorrow- that he is in Uod’s hands. He solve 
the problem of emancipation from suirerings b 
aeeepling and si'tting lluan in a higher context 

I aiu t!u‘ boat, you I hr srn. unti alst) tlu* honlman. 
Hiou^h you nrvtu* inakr tlu' shore*, lhou|>fh you let me sinl 
why siutuUl I hr fooUsh ntui afraul ? 

Is the rrarhiii^ the shore n |4;rt‘nh'r pri/.r than losiug mysel 
with V'OU ? 

H* you art* only tlu* hHVc*u, ah they .say, thru what is the seal 
l.rt it surge :uul toss nu' ou its waves, I shall hr routeut 
I live in you» whalrvrr ami howanrr you np|iear. 

Save me or kill uu* as you wish, iuiiy never leave me ii 
others' hniuht 


III 

It is needless to say, before I eonelude, tha1 
I had neither the training nor the opportunity tc 
study this mendicant religious sect in Bengal 
from an ethnological stan(lj)oint. I was attracted 
to find out how the living eurrents of religious 
movements work in the heart of the people, 
saving them from degradation imposed by the 
society of the learned, of the rich, or of the 
high-born; how the .spirit of man, by making 
use even of its obstacles, reaches fulfilment, led 
thither, not by the learned authorities in the 
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scriptures, or by the ineeliaiiieal iiupulse of tlie 
dogma-driven crowd, l)iit by the uuso|>histieated 
aspiration of tlie loving soul On tlie inacccssilile 
mountain peaks of theology tlie snows of creed 
remain eternally rigid, cohl, and pure. But (iod s 
manifest shower falls dirc(‘,t on the plain of 
humble liearts, flowing there in various cliannels, 
even getting mixed with s(>me inud in its course, 
as it is soaked into the underground currents, 
invisible, but ever-inoving, 

I can tliink of notlhng better tlian to conclude 
my paper with a poem of Jnaudas, in wliich the 
aspiration of all simple spirits has I’oimd a devout 
expression : 

I had travelled all day and was t ired ; then 1 bo\yed iny head 
towards thy kin^»;ly <*ourt still far away. 

The night deepened, a longing bunu'd in my 'heart, f \ 
Whatever the words I sang, pain cried through them-^fo^^ 
even my songs thirsted — ■■ * c"- \ 

0 my Ijover, my Btdoved, my Best in all the worW. c, I 

When time seemtal lost in darkness, , i I 

thy hand dropptai its sceptn; to take up the lute and 
strike tlH‘. nttennost chords ; 

And my heart satug out, 

0 my Lover, my Beloved, my Best in all 

Ah, who is this wliose arms enfold me ? 

Whatever 1 Ixave to leave, let me leave 
have to bear, let xne bear. 

Only let me walk with thee, 

O my Lover, my Beloved, my Best in all the world. 
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Descend at whiles j’ntm (hy liifi’h mKlienee hall, come 

aiituti juv‘. anti sorrow a. 
i Heir in all tonus anti in love, 

Atui in my heart sing tliy si>ngs,-— . 

<) my !>ovt‘i% my Beli»veti, mv Ih'st in all tlie wwlcL 
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I 

It is not always a prolbuiul interest in inafi 
that carries travellers nowadays to distant lands. 
More often it is the facility 1‘or ra})id inovenient 
For lack of time and for the sake of convenience 
we generalise and crush our human facts into 
the packages within the steel trunks that hold 
our travellers’ reports. 

Our knowledge of our own countrymen and 
our feelings about them have slowly and un- 
consciously grown out of innumerable facts 
which are full of contradictions and subject to 
incessant change. I’hey have the elusive mystery 
and fluidity of life. W e cannot deline to our- 
selves what we are as a whole, because we know 
too much ; because our knowledge is more than 
knowledge. It is an immediate consciousness of 
personality, any evaluation of which carries some 
emotion, joy or sorrow, shame or exaltation 
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Hut ill a toivij^ni land wn try to find our com 
{H'U.salion for (lu- infaj^rciu'ss of our data by tb 
conipaclnf.ss nf the generalisation which ou 
iinperieet sympathy itself helps us to form 
\Vhen a stranger iroin the West travels in tb 
Kastern world he takes tlu': I'aets that displeasi 
him and readily makes use of them I'or his rigid 
eonelusions, fixed nj>on the unehallengeable 
authority of his personal experience. It is like 
a man who has his own boat for crossing his 
village stream, lail, on being compelled to 
wade across some strange watercourse, draivs 
angry comparisons as he goes from every 
patch of mud and every pebble wdiich his feet 
encounter. 

Our mind has faculties w’hich are universal, 
but its habits are insular. 'I'hcre are men who 
become impatient and angry at the least dis- 
comfort when their habits are incommoded.' In 
their idea of the next world they probably 
conjure up the ghosts of their slippers and 
dressing-gowns, and expect the latchkey that 
opens their lodging-house door on earth to fit 
their front door in the other world. As traveller! 
they are a failure; for they have grown too. 
accustomed to their mental easy-chairs, and in^ 
their intellectual nature love home comforts, 
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which are of local make, more than the realities 
of life, which, like earth itself, are full of ups 
and downs, yet are one in their rounded com- 
pleteness. 

The modern age has brought the geography 
of the earth near to us, but made it di/ncult for 
us to come into touch with man. We go to 
strange lands and observe ; we do not live there. 
We hardly meet men: but only specimens of 
knowledge. We are in haste to seek for general 
types and overlook individuals. 

When we fall into the habit of neglecting to 
use the understanding that comes of sympathy 
in our travels, our knowledge of foreign people 
grows insensitive, and therefore easily becomes 
both unjust and cruel in its character, and also 
selfish and contemptuous in its application. 
Such has, too often, been the case with regard 
to the meeting of Western people in our days 
with others for whom they do not recognise any 
obligation of kinsifip. 

It has been admitted that the dealings be- 
tween different imees of men are not merely 
between individuals ; that our mutual under- 
standing is either aided, or else obstructed, by 
the general emanations forming the social atmo- 
sphere. These emanations are our collective 
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ideas and collocLivu leclin^fs, ^fcnerated according 
to sjH'cial historical circuinsianccs. 

For instaiuH', the eastt'-idea is a collective 
idea in India. W'hen we approach an Indian 
who is under the intiuenee of lliis collective idea, 
he is no longer a pure individual with his 
couseienee fully awake to the judging of the 
value of a luuuau Indng. He is more or less a 
passive inediuiu for giving expression to the 
sentiment of a whole community. 

It is evident that the eastc-idea is not creative; 
it is merely institutional. It adjusts human 
beings according to some meehauical arrange- 
ment. It emphasises the negative side of tlie 
individual — his separateness. It Imrts the 
complete truth in man. 

In the West, also, tiie pco})lc have a certain 
collective idea that ohscures their lumianity. 
Let me try to explain what I feel about it. 

H 

Lately I went to visit some battlelields of 
France which had been devastated by war. 
The awful calm of desolatit)n, which still bore 
wrinkles of pain— -death-struggle-s stiff'ened into 
ngly ridges— brought before my mind the vision 
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of a huge demon, which had no shape, no mean- 
ing, yet had two arms that could strike and break 
and tear, a gaping moutli that could de\'our, and 
bulging brains that could conspire and [)lan. It 
was a purpose, %vhicli had a living body, but no 
complete humanity to temper it. Because it 
was passion— belonging to life, and yet not 
having the wholeness of life— it was tlie most 
terrible of li fe’s enemies. 

Something of the same serrse of op})ression 
in a different degree, the same desolation in a 
different aspect, is produced in my mind when 
I realise the effctd, of tlic V^est upon Eastern 
life— the West whicli, in its relation to us, is 
all plan and purpose incarnate, without any 
superfluous humanity. 

I feel the contrast very strongly in Japan, 
In that country the old world presents itself 
with some ideal of perfection, in which man has 
his varied opportunities of self-revelation in art, 
in ceremonial, in religious faith, and in customs 
expressing the poetry of social relatiomship. 
There one feels that deep delight of hospitality 
which life offers to life. And side by side, in 
the same soil, stands the modern world, which 
is stupendously big and powerful, but inhospit- 
able. It has no simple-hearted welcome for 

H 
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man. U is Uvin-^ ; ycL the incompleteness oi 
lire’s ideal within it cannot, hut iiurt humanity. 

The wriggling tcnlaeles of a cold-blooded 
utilitariimisin, with which llu! W'est has grasped 
all the easily yielding succulent portions of tlit 
East, are causing pain ami indignation through 
out the Eastern countries. I'he We.st comes tc 
us, not with the iinagin.ation .and .sympathy tlial 
create aiul unite, hut with a shock of passion- 
passion for power and wealth, d'his passion ii 
a mere force, which has in it the principle o: 
separation, of conllict. 

I have been fortunate in coming into closj 
toiu-h with individual men and women of tb 
Western countries, and have lelt with then 
their sorrow, s and shared their aspirations. ] 
have known that they seek the same God, wh( 
is my God — even those who deny Him. I fee 
certain that, if the great light of culture bi 
extinct in Europe, our horizon in the Ejistwl 
mourn in darkness. It<loes not hurt my pridi 
to acknowledge that, in the present age, Westen 
humanity has received its mi.ssion to be th 
teacher of the world ; that her science, througl 
the mastery of laws of nature, is to liberati 
human souls from the dark dungeon of matter 
For this very reason I have realised all the mori 
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strongly, on the other lniii<l, that the dominant 
collective idea in the Western countries is not 
creative. It is ready to enslave or kill indi- 
viduals, to drug a great peo{)le with .soul-killing 
poison, darkening their whole future with the 
black mist of stiijn'laelion, and emasculating 
entire races of men to the utmost degree of 
helplessness. It is wliolly wanting in spiritual 
power to blend and hanuoiuse ; it lacks the sense 
of the great personality of man. 

The most signilicant liud. of modern days is 
this, that the W'cst. has met tire East. Such 
a momentous meeting ol‘ humanity, in oialcr 
to be fi'uitful, must liave in its heart .some great 
emotional idea, generous Jind creative. There 
can be no doubt, that (tod’s elioiee has iullen 
upon the knights-errant of the West for the 
service of the present age; arms uiid armour 
have becji given to them; hut have they yet 
realised in their hearts tlie .single-minded loyalty 
to their eau.se whieh can re.si.st nil temptations of 
bribery from the de\'il ( I'lie world to-day is 
offered to the West. She will destroy it, if she 
does not use it for a great creation of man. The 
materials lor such a creation are in the han'^® 
science; hut the creative genius is in J 
spirituiil ideal. 
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III 

When I was young a stranger from Europe 
came to Bengal He chose his lodging among 
the people of the country, shared with tliem their 
frugal diet, and freely odertal them his service. 
He fmmd employment in llu' houses of the rich, 
teaching them French and (ierman, and the 
money thus earned he spent to help poor 
students in buying hooks. This meant for him 
hours of walking in tlie mid-<lay heat of a 
tropical summer; for, intent upon exercising 
the utmost economy, he refused to hire con- 
veyances. He W'as pitiless in his exaction from 
himself of his re,sour<‘e.s, in money, time, and 
strength, to the point of privation ; and aU this 
for the sake of a people who were obscure, to 
whom he was not horn, yet whom he dearly 
loved. He did not come to ns with a profes- 
sional mission of teaching sectarian creeds ; he 
had not in his nature the least trace of that self- 
sufficiency of goodne,ss, which humiliates by gifts 
^«The victims of its insolent benevolence. Though 
he did not know our language, he took every 
occasion to iBrequent our meetings and cere- 
monies; yet he was always afraid of intrusion, 
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and tenderly anxious lest he might ollend us hy 
his ignorance of our customs. At last, under 
the continual strain oi‘ work in an alien climate 
and surroundings, his health broke down. He 
died, and was cremated at tnir burning-ground, 
according to his express desire. 

The attitude ot* his iniiuh the maiuier of his 
living, the object of his life, his modesty, his 
unsthited sell-saerifiee for a people who had not 
even the power to give publicity to any lieneiac- 
tion bestowed upon them, were so utterly unlike 
anything we were accustomed to associate with 
the Europeans in India, tliat it gave rise in oiu 
mind to a feeling of love bordering upon awe. 

We all have a realm, a private paradise, in^ 
our mind, where dwell deatViless memories of 
persons who brought some divine light to oiu 
life’s experience, who may not be known to 
others, and whose names liave no place in the 
pages of history, l .et me confess to you that 
this man lives as one of tho.se immortols in tlie 
paradise of my indivi<lual life. 

He came from Sweden, his name was Ham- 
margren. What was most rexnarkable in the 
event of his coming to us in Bengal was the 
fact that in his own country he had chanced to 
read some works of my great countryman. Bam 
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Mohan Hoy. niui f(,-ll an inun('n.se veneration 
for his genius an<i his character. Ram Mohan 
Roy livtal in the hcj4'inning of the last, century, 
and it is no cxa^^n-cration when 1 describe him as 
one of the immortal pefsoiialities of modern time, 
'rhis younif Swede iiad the unusual ^4'irt of a far- 
sighU'd intellect and sympathy, which enabled 
him even from his distance of space and time, 
and in spite of racial diirerences, to realise the 
greatness of R.-im Mohan Roy. R; moved him 
so deeply that he rt'sohcd to gt) to the country 
which produced tliis great man, ami olfer her his 
.service. He was poor, and he had to wait some 
lime in Kngland !)efor<’ he could earn his passage 
money to India. There lie came at last, and in 
reekles.s generosity of love utterly spent himself 
to the last breath of his life, away from home 
and kimlred and all tlu! inheritances of his 
motherland. His .stay among us was too short 
to Jmxiuee any out.\vard re.snlt. He lailed even 
to achieve during his life what he had in his 
mind, which was to found by tlie help of his 
scanty earnings a library as ai memoriail to 
Ram Mohain Roy, and thus to leave behind 
him a visible symbol of his devotion. But what 
I prize most in this European youth, who left no 
record of his life behind him, is not the memory 
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of any service of goodwill, but the ])recious gift 
of respect wliich be offered to a people who 
are fallen upon evil times, and wliom it is^ so 
easy to ignore or to humiliate. For the first 
time in the modern days this obscure individual 
from Sweden brouglit to our country the chival- 
rous courtesy of tlie West, a greeting of human 
fellowship. 

The coincidence came to me witli a great and 
delightful surprise wlreii the Nobel I’rize was 
offered to me from Sweden. As a recognition 
of individual merit it was of great value to me, 
no doubt ; but it was the acknowledgment of the 
East as a collaborator with the Western con- 
tinents, in contributing its riches to the common 
stock of civilisation, which had the chief signifi- 
cance for the present age. It meant joining 
hands in comradeslnp by the two great hemi- 
spheres of the Imman world across the sea. 


IV 

To-day the real East remains unexplored. 
The blindness of contempt is more hopeless 
than the blindness of ignorance ; for contempt 
kiUs the light which ignorance merely leaves 
unignited. The East is waiting to be under- 
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t - I. to K,vc. „ l,al is true i„ w 

I" iiislory. Hr. nK','li,if;orUit.Ma,,„| 

IT';;;; .4,., 

,>l "l oso .Iroan, „,,s |l,e „( 

■ I, 11,‘a s. It liud all Uk- oiitlmsiasn, 

'ast rcMilt even m his own lil'clinie. 

^’^estern 

ohkI, after (tnilnries of contact ^vith the East 
not cvolve<l the enthusiasm of a ehivahou; 
winch can bring this age to its fulfilment. 
«ti.s evepwhere rai.sing thorny hedges of excln- 
wen and (filenng lunnan sacrifices to national 
.scl -seeking, it has intensitied the mutual 
teehngs ol envy among W'estern races them- 
*se ves, as tliey fight over their spoils and display 
a carnivorous pride in tln-ir snarling rows of 

■ We must UKiiiu )r„„ri| 

euoroaeh.^ distrust uf of I 

^mt of martyrfom for the cause of justice 
truth which I have met with iu the 
Western countries have hcc. a ^neat lesson 
<md mspnatton to me. I l,ave no doubt in 
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my mind that tlie West owes its true greatness, 
not so much to its marvellous training of intel- 
lect, as to its spirit of service devoted to the 
welfexre of man. Tlierefbre I speak witli a 
personal feeling of pain arid sadness about the 
collective power which is guiding tlie lielm of 
Western civilisation. It is a passion, not an 
ideal. The more success it has brought to 
Europe, the more costly it will prove to her 
at last, when tlie accounts have to be rendered. 
And the signs are immistsikable, that the 
accounts have been called for. The time has 
come when Europe must know that the forcible 
parasitism which she has been practising upon 
the two large Continents of the world — the two 
most unwieldy whales of liumanity — must be 
causing to her moral nature a gradual atropliy 
and degeneration. 

As an example, let me quote tlie following 
extract from the eoueluding chapter of From the 
Cape to Cairo, by Messrs. Grogan and Sharp, two 
writers who have the power to inculcate their 
doctrines by precept and example. In their re- 
ference to the African they are candid, as when 
they say, “We have stolen his land. Now we 
must steal his limbs,” These two sentences, care- 
fully articulated, with a smack of enjoyment, 
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lijivc heeii more elem-ly explained in the fol- 
lowin/r Ktntemeiii, where some sense of that 
decency wfiieh is tlu> .•dlcnuated -rhost of a 
huricd conseiene<‘, prompts tiic writers to use 
the phrase “ comptdsory Inhour” in i)hice of the 
honest, won! “ slavery"; just, as the modem 
politician Jidroitly avoids the word “injunction” 
and uses the word “niandatt!. “Compulsory 
labour iii some tdrm." they say, “ is the corollary 
of our occupation of the country." And they 
add : “ It is pathetic, hut it is history,” implying 
thereby that tuoral sentiments have no serious 
eiic(d in the history of human beings. 

Elsewliere tliey write : “ Either we must give 
up the country commercially, or we must make 
the African work. And mere abuse of those 
who point out the impasse cannot change the 
facts. We mu.st decide, ami soon. Or rather 
the white man of South Africa will <leeide.” 
Ihe authors also confcs.s that they have seen 
too much of the w’orld “to have any lingering 
belief that Western civilisation benefits native 
races.” 

Ihe logic is simple — the logic; of egoism. 
But the argument is simplified by lopping off 
the greater part of the premise. For these 
writers seem to hold that the only important 
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question for the wliite men of South Africa is, 
how indefinitely to grow fat on ostricli featliers 
and diamond mines, and dance jazz dances over 
the misery a.nd. degradation of a whole race 
of fellow-beings of a dilferent colour ironi their 
own. Possibly they beliexc that moral laws 
have a special domesticated bretxl of comfort- 
able concessions for tlie service of tlie ])eople 
in power. Possibly tliey ignore tlie fact tliat 
commercial and jiolitical cannibalism, profitably 
practised upon foreign races, creeps back nearer 
home ; that the cultivation of unwholesome 
appetites has its final reckoning witli tlie 
stomach winch lias been made to serve it. 
For, after all, man is a spiritual being, and 
not a mere living mone}-bag jumping from 
profit to profit, and breaking the backbone of 
human races in its financial leapfrog. 

Sucli, however, has licen tlie condition of 
things for more tlian a century; and to-day, 
trying to read the future by the light of the 
European conflagration, we are asking ourselves 
everywhere in the East: “ Is this frightfully over- 
grown power really great ? It can bruise us 
from without, but can it add to our wealth of 
spirit? It can sign peace treaties, but can it 
give peace ? ” 
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H was alnnit two IhoiisuiKi years ago that ! 
all-puwt'rf'ul Home in onr of its eastern provinces ! 
exeeuUal on a cross a simple teacher of aa 
obscure tribe of tishermen. On that day the 
Homan ganernor felt no falling- olf of his 
appetite or slee|>. On that day tticre was, ; 
on the tine hand, the agony, the huniiliation, ' 
the death; on the other, llic pomp of pride 
and fesli\ity in the Ooverimr’s jialaee. 

And lo-da) { 'I'o whom, then, shall we bow 
the h(*nd { 

KiiMiKit (it'uiyu ItAVtHhi'i vklhciita? 

iU)d .siiall wr otIVr oblntioii ?) 

W'e kiunv of an instance in our own history 
t>f India, when a great personality, both in his 
life and voiec, slruek the keynote of the solemn 
musie of the soul — love for all erenlures. And 
that musie erosst'd seas, mountains, and deserts, 
llaees belonging to tlillerenl elimales, habits, 
and languages were drawn together, not in the 
clash of arms, not in the eonlliet of exploitation, 
but in harmony of life, in amity mul peace. 
That was creation. 

When we think of it, we see at once what 
the confusion of thought was to which the 
Western poet, dwelling upon the difference 
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between East and West, referred 'ivlien he 
said, “Never the twain shall meet.” It is true 
that they are not yet showing any real sign of 
meeting. Ihit the reason is because t,lie W'cst 
has not sent out its humanity to meet the man 
in the East, but only its machine. Thcrcibre 
the poet’s line has to be changed into sonudhing 
like this : 

Miiii is* mail, ma.(‘hiiie is 

Am! never tln^ twain shall weei 

You must know I, hat red tape can never be a 
common human bond ; that otlieial sealing-wax 
can never provide means of mutual attaehmeut ; 
that it is a painful ordeal for human beings to 
have to receive favours from animated pigeon- 
holes, and condeseensions from printed circulars 
that give notice hut never speak. The presence 
of the Western people in the East is a human 
fact. If we are to gain anything from tliem, it 
must not be a mere sum-total of legal codes and 
systems of civil and military services. Man is 
a great deal more to man than that. We have 
our human birthright to claim direct help from 
the man of the West, if he has anything great 
to give us. It must come to us, not through 
mere facts in a juxtaposition, but through the 
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sponlaiietnis sacrilicc made by those who have 
tlu‘ ami therefore the ri'.sj)()nsil>ility. 

Earne.slly I ask the j)oel> of tlie Western 
wv>rld to realise and sin^' to you with' all the 
great janvt r of musie which he has, that the 
haist. and the W'est are er in search of each 
other, and that they must meet not merely 
in the fulmsss of' physical strength, hut in ful- 
ness ot truth ; that the right hand, which 
wields the sword, has the need of the left, 
which hohis the shiehi of s.-ifety. 

1 he I*,ast has its seat in the vast plains 
watehed ovt*r hy the snow-peaked mountains 
and fertilised hy risers e.-irrying mighty volumes 
of water to the st>a. 'rhtaa*, uiuler the him 
of a tropical sun, the physical lil'o has hedimmed 
the light of its vig«mr and lessened its claims. 
Ihere man has lia<l the repose of mind which 
has ever tried to set itself in harmony with the 
inner notes of existenta:. In the silenric of sun- 
rise and sunset, and on .star-crowded nights, 
he ha.s sat face to face with the Inlinite, waiting 
for the revelation that opens up the heart of 
all that there i.s. He hits .said, in a rapture of 
realisation ; 

“ Hearken to me, ye children of the Im- 
mortal, who dwell in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
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I have known, from beyond darkness, the 
Supreme Person, shining wilii Uie radiance of 
the sun.” 

The man from tlie East, witli Ins faitli in 
the eternal, who in his soul had met the touch 
of the Supreme Ih-rson — did lie never come 
to you in tlie West, and speak to you of the 
Kingdom of Heaven? Did he not unite the 
East and the W'est in trutli, in the unity of 
one spiritual bond l)etween all children of the 
Immortal, in the realisation oi’ one great Per- 
sonality in all human persons ? 

Yes, the East did once meet the VYest pro- 
foundly in the growth of her lile. Such union 
became possible, because the East came to the 
West with the ideal that is creative, and not 
with tlie passion that destroys moral bonds. 
The mystic consciousness of the Infinite, which 
she brought with her, was greatly needed by the 
man of the West to give him his balance. 

On the other hand, the East must find her 
own balance in Science — the magnificent gift 
that the West can bring to her. Truth has 
its nest as well as its sky. That nest is definite 
in structure, accurate in law of construction; 
and though it has to be changed and rebuilt 
over and over again, the need of it is never- 
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ending and its laws arc eternal. For some 
eetduricK the East has neglected the nest- 
huiltiing of truth. She has not been attentive 
l(j learn its secret. Tiying to cross the track- 
h'ss infinite, the East has relied solely upon 
her wings. Slu‘ has spurned the earth, till, 
hulleled by storms, her wings are hurt and 
she is lin'd, sorely lu'cding help. Hut has she 
tlien to he told that the messenger of the sky 
and the huihler of the nest shall never meet? 
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THE MODKKN ACiK 

1 

Wherevee imn meets man in n living relation- 
ship, the meeting finds its natural expression 
in works of art, the signatures of beauty, in 
which the mingling of the personal touch leaves 
its memorial 

On the other hand, a relationship of pure 
utility humiliates man— -it ignores the rights 
and needs of his <lee[)er nature ; it feels no com- 
punction in maltreating and killing things of 
beauty that can never he restored. 

Some years ago, when 1 set out trom Calcutta 
on my voyage to ,Ia|)an, tlie first thing that 
shocked me, with a sense of personal injury, \vas 
the ruthless intrusion ol‘ the factories for making 
guimy-bagson both hanks of the Canges. The 
blow it gave to me Avas owing to tlie precious 
memory of the days of my boyhood, w^hen the 
scenery of this river was the only great thing near 
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iiiy hirlliplacc remindin-^ me <>!' the existence of 
u world which hud its direct c-ommunication with 
(nir iiUH'nnost s(Hrit. 

CaiettUu is an upstart town with no depth of 
senfiiiuaif. in luu’ tiu^e and in her manners. It 
may truly he said alxmt her genesis: — In the 
hoginning Uhtc was the spirit of the Shop, which 
uUeretl through its inegapiuuie, “Let there be 
the Ollicel” ami there was Calcutta. She 
hrought with her no dower of distinction, no 
majesty of noble or romaiiLie origin ; .she never 
gathered annind her any great hi.storical as- 
sociations, any annals of brave .suH’erings, or 
memory of mighty deeds. 'I'hc only thing which 
gave her tlie .sacre<I baptism of beauty was the 
river. I was fortunate enough to he born before 
the smoke-lKilehing iron dragon hud devoured 
the greater part of the life of its hanks; when 
the landing-stiurs tiescending into its waters, 
caressed by its tides, appeared to me like the 
loving arms of the villages clinging to it; 
when Calcutta, with her up-tilted nose and 
stony stare, had not completely disowned her 
foster-mother, rural Bengal, arul had not sur- 
rendered body and soul to her wealthy paramour, 
■Uie spirit of the ledger, bound in dead leather. 

But as an instance of the contrast of the 
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diiferent ideal of a diUerciit age, incarnated in 
the form of a town, the memory of my last visit 
to Benares comes to my mind. What impressed 
me most deeply, while I was there, was tlie 
mother-call of tlie river Ganges, ever filling 
the atmosphere with an “unheard melody," 
attracting the whole population to its bosom 
every hour of the day. I am proud of the fact 
that India has felt a most profound love for tliis 
river, wliich nourishes civilisation on its banks, 
guiding its course from the silence of the Irills to 
the sea with its myriad voices of solitude. The 
love of this river, wliieh has become one with the 
love of the best in man, has given rise to this 
town as an exi)ression of reverence. This is to 
show that thei’c are sentiments in us winch are 
creative, whicli do imt clamour for gain, but 
overflow in gifts, in spontaneous generosity of 
self-sacrifice. 

But our minds will nevermore cease to be 
haunted by the perturbed spirit of the ques- 
tion, “ What about gunny-bags ? ” I admit they 
are indispensable, and am willing to allow them a 
place in society, if my opponent will only admit 
that even gunny- bags should have their limits, 
and will acknowledge the importance of leisure 
to man, with space for joy and worship, and a 
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home of wholesale privacy, with associations ol 
chaste love ;uui mutual service. If this con- 
cession to humanity he (icnied or curtailed, and 
if prolit ami productioji art* allowed to run amuck, 
they will play havoc with our love of beauty, 
of truth, of justice, and also with our love for 
our fellow-hcin/^s. So it comes about that the 
peasant cultivators «)f jute, wdu* live on the brink 
of everlastinfjf famine, are eomhined against, and 
driven to U>wcr the price of their labours to 
the point of blank despair, by those who earn 
more tha!i cent per cent profit and wallow in the 
infamy of their wealth, d'he facts that man is 
brave aiul kind, that, he is social and generous 
and self-sacrilieing, have some aspect of the com- 
plete in them ; hut the fact that he is a manufac- 
turer of gunny-hags is too ridiculously small to 
claim the right of redneing his higher nature 
to insignificance. 'The frugmentarine.ss of utility 
should never forget its subordinate position in 
human afiairs. It must not be permitted to 
occupy more than its legitimate place and power 
in society, nor to have the liberty to desecrate 
the poetry of life, to deaden our sensitiveness to 
ideals, bragging of its own coarseness as a sign 
of virility. The pity is that when in the centre 
of our activities we acknowledge, by some proud 
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name, the supremacy of wanton destructiveness, 
or production not less wanton, we shut out all 
the lights of our souls, and in that darkness our 
conscience and our consciousness of shame are 
hidden, and our love of freedom is killed. 

I do not for a moment mean to imply tliat in 
any particular period of history men were free 
from the disturbance of their lower passions. 
Selfishness ever had its slnire in government and 
trade. Yet there was a struggle to maintain a 
balance of forces in society ; and our passions 
cherished no delusions about their own rank and 
value. They contrived no clever devices to 
hoodwink our moral nature. For in those days 
our intellect was not tempted to put its weight 
into the balance on the side of over-greed. 

But in i-ecent centuries a devastating change 
has come over our mentelity with regard to the 
acquisition of money. Whei-eas in former ages 
men treated it with (iondescension, even with 
disrespect, now tliey bend their knees to it. 
That it should be allowed a sufficiently large 
place in society, there can be no question ; but 
it becomes an outrage when it occupies those 
seats which are specially reserved for the im- 
mortals, by bribing us, tampering with our 
moral pride, recruiting the best strength of 
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st>(*ift.y in a Irailor's campaijy^u against human 
ideals, thus disguising, with the help of pomp 
and pageantry, its true insigniticance. Such 
a stale of things has eoine to pass because, 
with the help of sidenec, the possibilities of 
prolil have suddeidy heeonie iiumoderate. The 
whole of the luuuun world, throughout its 
length and hr<,;adth, has felt the gravitational 
pull of a giant planet of greed, with con- 
eentrie rings of innumerable satellites, causing 
in our society a marked deviation from the 
moral orbit. In former times the intellectual 
and spiritual powers ol“ this earth upheld their 
dignity of imk'pendenee aind weme not giddily 
rocked on the tides of the money market. But, 
as in the last fatail stages of disease, this fatal 
iniluenec of money has got into our brain and 
alleetcd our heart. I /ike a usurper, it has occu- 
pied the tlirone of higli social ideals, using every 
means, by menace and threat. It) seize upon the 
right, imd, tempted by opportunity, presuming 
to judge it. It has not only .seience for its ally, 
but other forces also that have some semblance 
of religion, such as nation -worship and the 
idealising of organised selfislme.ss. Its methods 
are far-reaching and sure. Like the claws of 
a tiger’s paw, they are softly sheathed. Its 
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massacres are invisible, because they are funda- 
mental, attacking the very roots of life. Its 
plunder is ruthless behind a scientific system 
of screens, which have tlie formal appearance 
of being open and responsible to inquiries. Hy 
whitewashing its stains it keeps its respect- 
ability unblemished. It makes a liberal use of 
falsehood in dijiloinacy, only feeling embarrassed 
when its evidence is disclosed by others of the 
trade. An unscrupulous system of pro])aganda 
paves the way for widespread misre])rcsenta- 
tion. It works up the crowd psychology 
through regulated hypnotic doses at repeated 
intervals, administered in bottles with moral 
labels upon tlicm of soothing colours. In fact, 
man has been able to make Ins pursuit of power 
easier to-day by his art t)f mitigating the ob- 
structive forces that come from the higher region 
of his humanity. With his cult of power and 
his idolatry of money he has, in a great measure, 
reverted to his primitive l)ai’barism, a barbarism 
whose path is lit up by the lurid light of in- 
tellect. For barbarism is tlie simplicity of a 
superficial life. It may be bewildering in its 
surface adornments and complexities, but it 
lacks the ideal to impart to it the depth of 
moral responsibility. 
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11 

Society sufiers iVom u profound feeling of 
unhappiness, not so imu-h when it is in material 
poverty as when its nunnhers arc deprived of 
a large part of their humanity, lids unhappi- 
ness goes on smouldering in tlie subconscious 
miiul of the community till its life is reduced 
to ashes or a sudden combustion is produced, 
llie repressed personality of man generates an 
iniiammablc moral gas deadly in its explosive 
force. 

We have .seen in tlie late war, and also in 
some of the still more recent events of history, 
how human iiulividuals freed from moral and 
spiritual bonds find a boisterous jt)y in a de- 
bauchery of destructioji. There is generated a 
disinterested pjission of ravage, lli rough such 
catastrophe we can realise what formidable forces 
of annihilation are kept in check in our com- 
munities by bonds of social ideius; nay, made 
into multitudinous manifestatiorus of beauty and 
fruitfulness. Thus we know that evils are, like 
meteors, stray fragments of life, which need the 
attraction of some great ideal in order to be 
assimilated with the wholesomeness of creation. 
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The evil forces are literally outlaws ; they only 
need the control and cadence of spiritual laws 
to change them into good. Tlie true goodness is 
not the negation of badness, it is in tlie mastery 
of it. Goodness is the miracle which turns the 
tumult of chaos into a dance of beauty. 

In modern society tlie ideal of wholeness lias 
lost its force. Therefore its diffex-ent sections 
have become detached and resolved into their 
elemental character of forces. Labour is a force; 
so also is Capital ; so are the Government and 
the People; so "are Mxin and Woman. It is 
said that when tlie forces lying latent in even 
a handful of dust ivre liberated from their bond 
of unity, they can lift the buildings of a whole 
neighbourhood to the height of a mountain. 
Such disfranchised forces, irresponsible free- 
booters, may be useful to us for certain pur- 
poses, but human habitations standing secure 
on their foundations are better for us. To own 
the secret of utilising these forces is a proud fact 
for us, but the power of self-control and the 
self- dedication of love are truer subjects for 
the exultation of mankind. The genii of the 
Arabian Nights may have in their magic their 
lure and fascination for us. But the conscious- 
ness of God is of another order, infinitely more 
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precious in iniparting to onr minds ideas of the 
spiritual power of ereat.ion. \’et these miii are 
nhroiul cverywliere ; and even now, after the 
late war, their de\'<>t,ees arc d'^Iting ready to 
play further tricks upon humanity hy suddenly 
sjiiriliu^r it away to some hill-top of desolation. 


HI 

^ We know tliat when, at first, any large body 
of people in their history hecaine aware of their 
tmity, they t,xpre.sse<l it in sonic po|)ular .symbol 
of divinity. For they felt that their combina- 
tion was not an arithmetical one ; its truth was 
deeper than the truth of nuinher. 'Phey felt 
that their community was not a mere agglutina- 
tion but a creation, having upon it the living 
touch ’of the infinite Fer.son. The realisation 
of this truth having lieen an end in itself, a 
fulfilment, it gave meaning to .self-sacrifice, to 
the acceptance even of <ieath. 

But our modem education Is iiroducincr a 
h&Ut of mind which i.s ever weakening in us the 
spiritual apprehension of truth — the truth of 
a person as the ultimate reality of existence. 
Science has its proper .sphere in analysing this 
wor as a construction, just as grammar has its 
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legitimate office in analysing tlie syntax of a 
poem. But the world, as a creation, is not a 
mere construction ; it too is more than a syntax. 
It is a poem, which we are apt to forget when 
grammar takes exclusive hold of our minds. 

Upon the loss of tliis sense of a universal 
personality, which is religion, the reign of the 
machine and of method has been lirmly estab- 
Uslied, and man, humanly speaking, has been 
made a homeless tramp. As nomads, ravenous 
and restless, the men from the West have 
come to us. 'rhey have exploited our Eastern 
humanity for slieer gain of power. This modern 
meeting of men has not yet i*eceived the blessing 
of God. For it has kept us apart, tliough rail- 
way lines are laid far and wide, and ships are 
plying from sliore to shore to bring us together. 
It has been ssiid in tlie Upanishads : 

Yastu sarvilni hhutaiii AtmftuyeviinupaKhyati 

Sarva bhutesim na tato vijugupsate* 

(He who sees all things in dlmd, in the infinite spirit^ and 
the infinite spirit in all beings, remains no longer im- 
reveale<L) 

In the modern civilisation, for which an enor- 
mous number of men are used as materials, and 
human relationships have in a large measure 
become utilitarian, man is imperfectly revealed. 
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For mail’s revelat ion does not lie in llie fact that 
lie is a power, but that lie is a spirit. The pre- 
valence of the theory which realises the power 
of the machine in tlu^ univi-rst', and organises 
men into machines, is like the eruption of Etna, 
tr<‘mcndons in its force, in its outburst of fire 
and fume; but its <-reeping lava covers up human 
shelters made by the ages, and its aslies smother 
life. 


IV 

'riie terribly edicient method of repressing 
personality in the indivi<luals and the races who 
have tailed to resist it has, in the present scientific 
age, spread all over the world ; and in con- 
set (uence there have appeart'd signs of a universal 
disruption which seems not far oil*. Faced with 
the possibility of such a tlisastcr, which is sure 
to aficet the successful peoples of the world in 
their intemperate prosperity, the great Powers 
of the West are seeking peac‘C, not by curbing 
their greed, or by giving up the exclusii'e advan- 
tages which they have unjustly acijuired, but by 
concentrating their forces for mutual security. 

But can powers find their eijuilibrium in 
themselves ? Power has to be made secure not 
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only against power, but also against weakness ; 
for there lies the peril of its losing balance. The 
weak are as great a danger for the strong as 
quicksands tor an elepliant. I'liey do not assist 
progress because they do not resist; they only 
drag down. The people wlio grow accustomed 
to wield absolute power over others are apt to 
forget that l)y so doing they generate an unseen 
ifforee which some day rends that power into 
^jJieces. The dumb fury of the downtrodden 
' finds its awfid support from the universal law of 
moral balance. I'lie air which is so thin and un- 
substantial gives birtli to storms that notliing 
lean resist. This has been proved in lustory 
5 over and over again, and stormy forces ari.sing 
from tire revolt of insulted humanity are openly 
gathering in the air at the present time. 

Yet in the psychology of the strong the 
lesson is de.spiscd and no coui»t taken of the 
terribleness of the rveak. Tlris is the latent 
ignorance tliat, like an unsuspected worm, 
burrows under the bulk of tire prosperous. 
Have we rrevei' read of the castle of power, 
securely buttrcissed on all sides, in a moment 
dissolving in air at the explosion caused by 
the weak and outraged besiegers ? Politicians 
calculate upon the number of mailed hands that 
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an; kept on tiu; swonl-liilts : they do not possess 
the Uiinl eye to s{‘e the yreat invisible hand that 
clasps in siltau-e the iiand of the helpless and 
waits its time. 'Uu* stron/jr form their league by 
a combination of [xiwers, <iriving; the weak to 
fonn their own lenj^ue alom* with their God. 

I know I am crying iti the wilderness when I 
raise the voice of warning; and while the West 
is hu.sy with its organisation of a machine-made; 
peace, it will still continue to nourish by ifcl 
ini<iuities the underground forces of earthquake 
iti the Eastern t’outincnt, 'riic Wo.st seems 
unconscious that Seiema*, hy providing it with 
more and more power, is temptinig it to .suicide 
and encouraging it to neet'pt the challenge of the 
cli.sarmcd ; it does not know that the challenge 
comes from a higher .source. 

Two prophetdes about the world's salvation 
are cherished in the hearts of' the two great 
religions of the world, 'rhey represent the 
highest expectation of man, thereby indicating 
his faith in a truth which he imstinctively con- 
.siders as ultimate — the truth of love. These > 
prophecies have not for their vi.sion the fettering 
of the world and reducing it to tameness by 
means of a close-linked power forged in the 
factory of a political steel trust One of the 
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religions has for its meditation the image of the 
Buddha who is to come, Maitreya, the Buddha 
of love ; and he is to bring peace. The other- 
religion waits for the coming of Christ, For 
Christ preached peace when he preached love, 
when he preached the onerress of the Father 
with the brothers who are many. And this was 
the truth of peace. Christ ttever held that peace 
was the best policy. For policy is not truth. 
The calculation of self-irrterest can rrever sirccess- 
fully fight the irrational force of passion — the 
passion which is pervei-sion of love, and which 
i can only be set right by the truth of love. So 
long as the powers build a league on the founda- 
tion of their desire for safety, secure enjoyment 
of gains, consolidation of past injustice, and 
putting off the reparation of wrongs, while their 
fingers still wriggle for greed and reek of blood, 
rifts will appear in their union; and in future 
their conflicts will bike greater force and mag- 
nitude. It is political and commercial egoism 
which is the evil harbinger of war. By different 
combinations it changes its shape and dimen- 
sions, but not its nature. This egoism is still 
held sacred, and made a religion; and such a 
religion, by a mere change of temple, and by new 
committees of priests, will never save mankind. 

K 
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THE SI^IRIT OF FREEDOM 

(A Letter from New York to the 
Author’vS own Countrymen) 

When freedom is not" an inner idea which 
imparts strength to our activities and breadth 
to our creations, when it is merely a thing of 
external circumstance, it is like an open space 
to one who is blindfolded. 

In my recent travels in the West I have felt 
that out there freedom as an idea has become 
feeble and inefFectuah Consequently a spirit of 
repression and coercion is fast spreading in the 
politics and social relationships of the people. 

In the age of monarchy the king lived 
surrounded by a miasma of intrigue. At court 
there was an endless whispering of lies and 
calumny, and much plotting and planning among 
the conspiring courtiers to manipulate the king 
as the instrument of their own purposes. 

In the present age intrigue plays a wider 
188 
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{)art, aiul aflecis the wiiolc country. The people 
are (iru.u’gwl with the liashisli of false hopes and 
urgt‘«l to deeds of fri«-h I fulness by the goadings 
of nuumhu-iure<l |)auies ; their higher feelings 
are exf)ioitetl f)y th-vious eluiuuels of unctuous 
hypocrisy, their pockets picked under anesthetics 
of thittcry, their very psychology aUccted by a 
conspiracy of Jumiey and unscrupulous diplomacy. 

In the ohi order the king was given to under- 
stand that he was the freest individual in the 
world. A greater senihhnua> of external freedom, 
no doubt, he had than other individuals. But 
they built for him a gorgc'ous prison of unreality. 

'Fhe same thing is happening now with the 
people of the West, d’hey are flattered into 
believing that they are free, and they have 
the sovereign power in their hands. But this 
power is robbed by hosts of' self-seekers, and 
the horse is captured and stabled because of his 
gift of freedom over space, 'fhe mob-mind is 
allowed the enjoyment of ari apparent liberty, 
while its true freedom is curtailed on every side, 
Its thoughts are fashitjued according to the plans 
of organised interest; in its choosing of idea! 
and forming of opinions it is hindered either bj 
some punitive force or by the constant insinuaj 
tipn of untruths ; it is made to dwell in ai 




artificial world of hypnotic* phmses. 
people have beeoinc the storehouse 
that attracts round it a swiirm <>i 
who are secretly investing its walls 


In fad, the 
of a power 
iid venturers 
to exploit it 


for their own dovietis. 

Thus it has become more; and more evident 
to me tliat tlie ideal oi’ freedom lias grown 
tenuous in the atmosphere of the West. The 
mentality is that of a slave-owning community, 
with a mutilated multitude of men tied to its 
commercial and political tieadmill. It is the 
mentality of mutual distrust and fear. I he 
appalling scenes of inhumanity and injustice, 
which are growing familiar to us, are the out- 
come of a psychology that deals with terror. 
No cruelty can be uglier in its ferocity than the 
cruelty of the coward. I'he people who have 
sacrificed their souls to the passion of profit- 
making and the drunkenness of power are 
constantly pursued by phantom.s of pairic and 
suspicion, and therefore they are ruthless even 
where they are least afraid of mischances. 
They become morally incapable of allowing 
freedom to others, and in their eagerness to 
curry favour with the powerful they not only 
connive at the injustice done by their own 
partners in political garnbling, but participate m 
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it. A perpetual anxiety for the protection of 
their gains at a!iy cost strikes at the love of 
freedom and justice, until at length they are 
ready to forgo liberty for themselves and for 
others. 

My experience in the West, where 1 have 
realised the immense po%ver of money and of 
organise<l propagaiula, — W(»rking everywhere 
behind screens of camouflage, creating an atmo- 
sphere of distrust, timidity, and antipathy,— has 
impressed me deeply with the truth that real 
freedom is of the mind and spirit; it can never 
come to us from outside. He only has freedom 
who ideally loves freedom himself and is glad to 
extend it to others. He who cares to have 
slaves must chain himself to them ; he who 
builds walls to create exclusion for others builds 
walls across his own freedom ; he who distrusts 
freedom in others loses his moral right to it 
Sooner or later he is lured into the meshes of 
physical and moral servility. 
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their society for the minds of their children to 
grow up in the ideal of human dignity, un- 
hindered by restrictions that are unjust and 
irrational ? 

Have we not made elaborately permanent 
the walls of our social compartments? We are 
tenaciously proud of their exclusiveness. We 
boast that, in this world, no other society but 
our own has come to finality in the classifying 
of its living members. Yet in our political 
agitations we conveniently forget that any un- 
naturalness in the relationship of governors and 
governed which humiliates us, becomes an 
outrage when it is artificially fixed under the 
threat of military persecution. 

When India gave voice to immortal thoughts, 
in the time of fullest vigour of vitality, her 
children had the fearless spirit of the seekers of 
truth. The great epic of the soul of our people— 
the Mahdbhdi'ata — gives us a wonderful vision of 
an overflowing life, full of the freedom of inquiry 
and experiment. When the age of the Buddha 
came, humanity was stirred in our country to its 
uttermost depth. The freedom of mind which 
it produced expressed itself in a wealth of 
creation, spreading everywhere in its richness 
over the continent of Asia But with the ebb 
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of life in India the spirit of creation died away. 

It hartiened into an a<>-(; of inert construction. 
'Fhc t)rjranic nnit y ol“ a \'aried and elastic society 
gavt' way to a conventional order which proved 
its artiliei.al character by' its inexorable law of 
t'xclu.sion. 

Life luis its inetjualities, 1 admit, but they 
are natural and are in hannony with our vital 
functions. 'Phe head keeps its place apart from 
the feet, not through some external arrangement 
or any conspiracy of coercion. If tlie body is 
eompclled to turn somer.saults for an indefinite 
period, the head never exchanges its relative 
fmrction for that of the feet. lint have our 
social divi.sions the same inevitahlencss of organic 
law? If we have the hardihood to .say “yes” 
to that question, then how can we blame an 
alien people for subjecting us to a political order 
which they are tempted to believe eternal ? 

By squeezing human beings in the grip of an 
inelastic system and forcibly holding them fixed, 
we have ignored the laws of life and growth. 
We have forced living souls into a permanent 
passivity, making them incapable of moulding' 
circumstance to their own intrinsic design, and 
of mastering their own destiny. Borrowing our 
ideal of life from a dark period of our de- 
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generacy, we luive covered up our sen.sitivci}e.s.s 
of soul under the immovahU' wci^-ht of a remote 
past. We have set up an elal)oratc e(‘r<nnonia! 
of cage-worship, and plucked all the leathers 
from the wings of the living spirit of our peo))le. 
And for us, — with our eenturic;s of degradation 
and insult, with the aiuorphousiiess of our 
national unity, with our !iclj)lessness before the 
attack of disasters from without and our un- 
reasoning self-obstructions from within, — the 
punishment has been terrible. Our stupefaction 
has become so absolute that we do not even 
realise tliat this persistent misfortune, dogging 
our steps for ages, cannot be a mere aecidejit of 
history, removable only by another accident from 
outside. 

Unless we have true faith in freedom, knowing 
it to be creative, manfully taking all its risks, not 
only do we lose tlie right to claim freedom in 
politics, but we also lack the power to maintain 
it with all our strength. For that would be like 
assigning the service of God to a confirmed 
atheist. And men, who contemptuously treat 
their own brothers and sisters as eternal babies, 
never to be trusted in the most trivial details of 
their personal life, — coercing them at every step 
by the cruel threat of persecution into following a 
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bliiul lane lending to nowhere, driving a numbe 
of them into hypocrisy and into moral inertia, - 
will fail over and over again to rise to the heigbi 
of their true and seven; responsibility. Thej 
will he incapable of hoUling a just freedom ir, 
politit's, and <>!’ fighting in freedom’s cause. 

The civilisation of the \\’'e.st has in it the 
spirit of the machine which mu.st move; and to 
that blind nu>vement human lives are offered as 
fuel, keeping up the .steam-power. It represents 
the active aspect of inertia which has the appear- 
ance of freedom, hut iu>t its truth, ami therefore 
gives rise it) slavery both within its boundaries 
and outside. The present civilisation of India 
has the constraining power of the mould. It 
srpieezes living man in the grip of rigid regula- 
tions, and its repression of imlividnal freedom 
makes it only ttx) easy for men to be forced into 
submission of all kinds and degrees. In both of 
these traditions life is offered up to something 
which is not life; it is a sacrifice, which has 
no God for its worship, ai«l is therefore utterly 
in vain. The West is continually producing 
mechanical power in exce.ss of its spiritual 
jontrol, and India ha^ produced a system of 
mechanical control in excess of its vitality. 
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THE NATION 

The peoples are living beings. Tliey have their 
distinct personalities. Hut nations are organ- 
isations of power, and therefore their inner 
aspects and outward expressions are everywhere 
monotonously the same. I'heir differences are 
merely differences in degree of efliciency. 

In the modern world the fight is going on 
between the living spirit of the people and the 
methods of nation-organising. It is like the 
struggle that began in Central Asia between 
cultivated areas of man’s habitation and the 
continually encroaching desert sands, till the 
human region of life and beauty was choked 
out of existence. When the spread of higher 
ideals of humanity is not held to be important, 
the hardening method of national efficiency gains 
a certain strength ; and for some limited period 
of time, at least, it proudly asserts itself as the 
fittest to survive. But it is the ‘survival of 
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that part of man wliich is the least living. And 
this is the reason why dead monotony is the 
sign of the spread of the Nation. The modem 
towns, which present the physiognomy due to 
this doininanee of the Nation, are everywhere 
the same, from San h’raimisco to London, from 
London to Tokyo, 'riuw show no faces, but 
merely masks. 

The jjcoples, being living personalities, must 
have their self-expression, and this leads to 
their distinctive (.’.reations. 'fhese creations are 
literature, art. social symbols and ceremonials, 
They are like different dishes at one common 
feast. They add richness to our enjoyment 
and understanding of truth, 'flicy are making 
the world of man fertile of life and variedly 
beautiful 

But the nations do not create, they merely 
produce and destroy. Organisations for pro- 
duction are necessary. Even organisations for 
destruction may be so. But when, actuated 
by greed and hatred, they crowd away into a 
corner the living mtm who creates, then the 
harmony is lost, and the people’s history runs 
at a break-neck speed towards some fatal cata- 
strophe. 

Humanity, where it is living, is guided by 
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inner ideals; but where it is a dead organisation 
it becomes impervious to them. Its building 
process is only an external process, and in 
its response to the moral gui<lanee it lias to 
pass through obstacles that arc gross and non- 
plastic. 

Man as a person has his individuality, which 
is the field where his spirit lias its freedom to 
express itself and to grow. The professional 
man carries a rigid crust around him wliich lias 
very little variation and liardly any elasticity. 
This professionalism is the region where men 
specialise their knowledge and organise tlieir 
power, mercilessly elbowing each other in their 
struggle to oome to the front. Professionalism 
is necessary, without doubt; but it must not 
be allowed to exceed its healthy limits, to assume 
complete mastery over the personal man, making 
him narrow and hard, exclusively intent upon 
pursuit of success at the cost of his faith in 
ideals. 

In ancient India professions were kept within 
limits by social regulation. They were con- 
sidered primarily as social necessities, and in 
the second place as the means of livelihood for 
individuals. Thus man, being free from the 

constant urging of unbounded competition, could 

I- ' 
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have leisurt! to eullivaie his luiture in its com 
pletcness. 

The t'ult of the Xation is tlut protessionalisii 
of the people. 'This eult is beeonung thei 
greatest danger, ht-eause it is i)riiiging then 
cnonnous siieeess. making them impatient o 
the claims of higlu-r ideals. 'I'lio greater th 
amount of siua-ess, the stronger arc the conflict 
of interest and jealousy and hatred which an 
arouse<l iti nn'ii's minds, thereby making it mori 
and more necessary for other peoj)le.s, who an 
still li\ing, to stitl’en into natit)ns. With tb 
growth of natumalism, mail has become tb 
greatest menace t<» man. 'rherefore the con 
tinnal pre.senec ot‘ panic goads that very national 
ism into cver-inereasing menuee. 

C’rowd psychology is a hliiid force. Lib 
.steam and other physical foree.s', it can be 
utilised for erenting a tremendou.s amount ol 
power. And therefore ruler-s of men, who, out 
of greed and fear, are bent upon turning theii 
peoples into machines of power, try to train this 
crowd psychology for tJieir special purposes. 
They hold it to be their duty to foster in the 
popular mind universal panic, unreasoning pride 
in their own race, and hatred ol' others. News-'; 
papers, school-books, and even reli^ous services! 
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are made use of for tliis objt;eL ; and those who 
have the courage to express their disapprobation 
of this blind and impious cult are either punished 
in the law-courts, or are socially ostracised. 
The individual thinks, even when he feels; but 
the same individual, when he feels witli the 
crowd, does not reason at all. II is moral sense 
becomes blurred. ddiis suppression of liigher 
humanity in crowd minds is productive of 
enormous strength. h’or the crowd mind is 
essentially primitive; its I'orces are elemental. 
Therefore the Nation is for ever watching to 
take advantage of this enormous power of 
darkness. 

The people’s instinct of self-preservation has 
been made dominant at particular times of crisis. 
Then, for tlie time being, tlie consciousness of 
its solidarity becomes aggressively wide-awake. 
But in the Nation this hyper-consciousness is 
kept alive tor all time by artificial means, A 
man has to act the part of a policeman when 
he finds hi.s house invaded by burglars. But 
if that remains his normal condition, then his 
consciousness of his houseliold becomes acute 
and over- wrought, making him fly at every 
stranger passing near his house. This intensity 
of self-consciousness is nothing of which a man 
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should led proud ; (‘orlainly it is not healthful. 
In like luaniuu-, iius'ssuni sdl-eonscionsness in 
a nali(»n is hi‘,dily injurious lor the people. It 
serves its iiumediate purpose, hut at the cost of 
th(‘ eternal in man. 

VN'hen a whole body of men train themselves 
I'or a parlieidar narrow purpose, it becomes a 
eommon interest with them to keep up that 
purpose an<! preach absolute loyalty to it. 
Nationalism is the trainin*^- of a whole people 
for a narnnv ideal ; ajul wlien it gets hold of 
their minds it is sure to haul them to moral 
degeneracy aiul intelleetual hlindnes.s. We can- 
not hut hold tirm the faith that this Age of 
Nationalism, (»!' gigantic vanity and selfishness, 
is only a passing phase in oivili.sation, and those 
who arc making p(‘rmanent arrangements for 
accommodating this temporary mood of history 
will he unable to fit themselves for the coming 
age, when the true spirit of freedom will have 
sway. 

With the imehccked growth of Nationalism 
the moral foundation of man’s civilisation is 
unconsciously undergoing a <-hangc. 'I'he ideal 
of the social man is unselfishness, but the ideal 
of the Nation, like that of the professional man, 
is selfishness. This is why selfishness in the 
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individual is condeuined, while in the nation 
it is extolled, winch leads to hojjeless moral 
blindness, confusing the religion of the people 
with the religion of the nation. Therefore, to 
take an example, we find men more and more 
convinced of tlie superior claims of C-hristianity, 
merely because Cliristian nations are in ])osses- 
sion of the greater part of the world. It is like 
supporting a robber’s religion by (juoting the 
amount of his stolen property. Nations cele- 
brate their successful massacre of men in their 
churches. Tliey forget that 'rinigs also ascribed 
their success in manslaugliter to the favour 
of their goddess. But in the case of the latter 
their goddess frankly represented the principle 
of destruction. It was the criminal tribe’s own 
murderous instinct dcilicsl — the instinct, not of 
one individual, but of the whole community, and 
therefore held sacred. In the same manner, in 
modern cluirclies, sclfislmess, hatred and vanity 
in their collective aspect of national instincts do 
not scruple to share tlie homage paid to God, 

Of course, pursuit of self-interest need not be 
wholly selfish ; it can even be in harmony with 
the interest of all. Therefore, ideally speaking, 
the nationalism, which stands for the expression 
of the collective self-interest of a people, need 
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iu)l !)(' asliniiu'd ol' if it maintains its trt 
limitations. Hut w hat W(‘ see in practice is, tb 
<,'\(‘ry nation which has prospered has done s 
thnniwh its rmver of aw^yressive sellishness eitb 
in eonimereial atlvenlurt's or in foreign posses 
sions, or in both. And this material prosperit 
not oidy letais continuallv the selfish instincts c 
the peojile, hut inipresses men's minds with tb 
lesson that, for a nation, selfishnc'ss is a necessih 
and theri'fore a virtue. It is the emphasis lak 
in Fnirope upon the i<lea of llu‘ Nation’s constan 
increase of power, which is he<‘oming the greatest 
danger to man. both in its direct activity and its 
power of infection. 

W'c umsi admit that evils there are in human 
naluix', in spile of our faith in moral laws and 
our training in self-tamlrol. Hut. they carry on 
their foreheads their own brand of infamy, their 
very success adding to l.luar monsti\)sity. All 
through man’s history tluax: will be some who 
suifer, and others who euuse suflering. The 
compiest of evil wall lun-er be a fully accom- 
plished fact, but a eontinuons process like the 
process of buniing in a Hame. 

In former ages, when some particular people 
became turbulent and tried to rob others of their 
human rights, they sometimes achieved success^ 
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and sometimes failed. i\nd it, amounted to 
nothing more tlian that. liul. A\'Iicn this idea 
of the Nation, which has met, with universal 
acceptance in tlie present, tlay, tries to pass off 
the cult of collective .selfishness as a, moral dui.y, 
sinaply because that selfishness is gigantic in 
stature, it not only eonmuts depredation, hut 
attacks the very vitals of huiminily. it uncon- 
sciottsly generates in people's niimls an attitude 
of defiance against moral t-nv. For nien are 
taught by repe:i.ted deviec-s the le.ss'on that the 
Nation is greaka’ t han the people, wlrile yet it 
scatters to the winds the moral laAV tliat the 
people have held sacred. 

It has been said that a disease becomes most 
acutely critical when tlie brain is affected. For 
it is the brain that is constantly directing the 
siege against all disease forties. Tlie spirit of 
national .selfishness is that brain disea.se of a 
people whieb shows itself in red eyes and 
clenched fists, in %‘iolence of talk and move- 
ments, all the while shattering its natural 
restorative powers. But the power of self- 
sacrifice, together with the moral faculty of 
sympathy and c.o-operation, is the guiding spirit 
of social vitality. Its function is to maintain 
a beneficent relation of harmony with its sur- 
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rourulin^-.s. But, when it hen-ins to ignore tb 
moral law whii-h is univer.sal and uses it onli 
within the hounds of its own narrow sphere 
then its strength heeonies like the strength o 
madness which ends in self-tleslructiou. 

What is worse, this alx-rration of a people 
deekt'd with the showy title of “patriotism,’ 
{)roudly walks abroad, passing- itself off as a 
highly moral inlluence. 'I'hus it has spread its 
inflammatory contagion all over the world, pro- 
claiming its fever llush to he the best sign of 
health. It is (-ausing in the hearts of peoples, 
naturally inollcnsive, a feeling of envy at not 
having their U-mpernture as high as that of their 
delirious neighbours and not being able to cause 
as much luiseliief, but merely having to suffer 
Irom it 

I have often been tisked l)y my Western 
friends how to cope with this evil, which has 
attiiined such sinister slretigth and vast dimen- 
.sions. In fact, I have often been blamed for 
merely giving warning, and oflcritig no alterna- 
tive. When we suffer as a result of a particular 
system, we believe that some other .system would 
bring us better luck. Wo are apt to lorget that 
all systems produce evil sootier or Ititer, when 
the psychology -which is at the root of them is 
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wrong. The .system whieh is national to-day 
may assume the shape of' the international to- 
morrow; but so long as men have not forsaken 
their idolatry of ])rimitive instincts and collective 
passions, the ne%v system will only become a. new 
instrument of suffering. And hcaaiuse we are 
trained to confound cfllcient. system with moral 
goodness itself, v.w.ry mined system makes us 
more and more distrustl'ul of moral law. 

Therefore 1 do not put my faith in any lie w 
institution, hut in tlie individuals all over the 
world who tlnnk (dearly, feel nobly, and act 
rightly, thus becoming the channels of moral 
truth. Our moral idtails do not work with 
chisels and hammers. Like trees, they spread 
their roots in the soil and their branches in the 
sky, without consulting any architect for their 
plans. 
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WOMAN AND DOME 

Creative expressions ntlain tlieir pc'rCect form 
through emotions modulat,o<l. XFoiiuin lias that 
expression natural to her -a iiadence of restraint 
in her behaviour, |)rodueingf poetry of life. She 
has been an inspiration to man, guiding', most 
often unconsciously, his restless energy into an 
immense variety of creations in literature, art, 
music and religion. I’his is why, in India, 
woman has been described as the symbol of 
Shakti, the creative power. 

But if woman begins to believe that, though 
biologically her function is different from that 
of man, psychologically she is identical with 
him ; if the human world in its mentality 
becomes exclusively male, then before long it 
will be reduced to utter inanity. For life finds 
its truth and beauty, not in any exaggeration of 
sameness, but in harmony. 

If woman’s nature were identical with man’s, 
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if Kvo were a inert; tanlolo^'Y <>f Adam, it wou 
only give rise lo a monotonous superfluity. B 
tiuit. she was not so was proved by the banis 
menl she seeured from a rt;ady-made Paradis 
She luid flit' instinelive wisdom to realise th 
it was her missitin to help tier male in creating 
1‘aradise t»f tlieir own on t'arth. whose ideal si 
was to supply witli her life, whose materii 
wert' t.o he produced and gathered by h 
comrade. 

However, it is midcnt that an increasii 
number t>l' w<imen in the West are ready 
assert that their ditferenec from men is unir 
portant. 'I'he reason for the vi-hemcnt utte 
anee of such a paradox cannot he ignored, 
is a rehellion against a necessity, which is n 
etjual for both the partners. 

laive in all forms has its obligations, and tl 
love that bimls women to their children bin 
tliem to their lumies. liut necessity is a tyrat 
making us submit to injury and indignity, allot 
ing advantage over us to those who are whol 
or comparatively free IVoni its burden. Sw 
ha.s been the case in the social relationsb 
between man and woman. Along with tl 
dijfference inherent in their respective nature 
tihere have grown up between tliem inequaliti 
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fostered by circimistaiu'es. JMaii is not liandi- 
capped by the .same biological and psychological 
responsibilitie.s as woman, and thcrelbre he has 
the liberty to give her the security of home. 
This liberty exacts payment when it oilers its 
boon, becau.se to give or to withhold the gilt is 
within its power. It is the umapial freedom in 
their mutual rel.ationslups \vliich has made the 
weight of lil'e’s tragedies so painfully heavy for 
woman to bear. 

Some mitigation of lier disadvantage has been 
effected by her rendering herself and her home 
a luxury to man. She has accentuated those 
qualities in herself which ia.sidiouslyimpo.se their 
bondage over her male, some by pandering to 
his weakness, and some hy .satisfying his higher 
nature, till the sex-eonseiousness in our society 
has grown ahnormal and overpowering. There 
is no actual objection to tliis in itself, for it offers 
a stimulus, acting in the depth of life, which 
leads to creative exuberance. But a great deal 
of it is a forced growth of compulsion bearing 
seeds of degradation. In those ages when men 
acknowledged spiritual perfeetion to be their 
object, women were denounced as the chief 
obstacle in their way. The constant and con- 
scious exercise of allurements, which gave women 
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tlieir power, attacked the weak spots in man’s 
nature, and hy doing so added to its weakness. 
For all relationships tainted with repression of 
freedom must become sources of degeneracy to 
the strotig who impose such re{)ression. 

Halance oi’ power, however, hetw'cen man and 
woman was in a. nu'asurc eslahlished when home 
wielded a strong enough attraction to make men 
accept its obligations. But at last the time lias 
come when the material ambition of man has 
assumed such colossal proportions that home is 
in danger of losing its cmitre ol' gravity for him, 
and he is receding farther and farther from its 
orbit. 

The arid zone in the social life is sjireading 
fast. The simple comforts of home, made 
precious by the touch of love, arc giving way to 
hxxuries that can only have their full extension 
in the isolation oi' self-emilred life. Hotels are 
being erected on the ruins of homes ; productions 
are growing more stuficndous than creations; 
and most men have, for the materials of their 
happine.ss and recreation, their dogs and horses, 
their pipes, guns, and gambling clubs. 

Reactions and rebellions, not being normal in 
their character, go on hurting truth vintil peace 
is restored. Therefore, when woman refuses to 
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knowledge the (listiiiction between her life and 
lat of man, slic does nol eonviiiee us of its 
uth, but only proves to us that she is suffering. 
.11 great sufferings indicate .siune wrong some- 
here. In the presenf. <'ast“, flu." wrong is in 
Oman’s lack of free<lom in her relationship with 
an, which eonipels her to t.urn lier disabilities 
to attractions, aiul to u.s(! untruths as her allies 
the battle of life, while she is suilering from 
le precariou,sne.ss of her position. 

From the beginning of our society, w'omen 
ive naturally accepted the training which im- 
irts to tlieir life aiul to their home a sjjirit of 
irraony. It is their instiiutt to perform their 
rvices in such a manner that these, through 
iauty, might be raisc<l irtnu the domain of 
ivery to the realm of grace. Women have 
ied to prove that in the buildirjg up of social 
e they are artists and not artisans. But all 
:pressious of beauty lose their truth when 
mpelled to aet^ept the patronage of the gross 
id the indiifci'ent. 'riierefore when necessity 
ives women to fashion their lives to the taste 
the insensitive or the sensual, then the whole 
ing becomes a tragedy of desecration. Society 
full of such tragedies. Many of the laws and 
cial regulations guiding the relationships of 
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man and woman are relics of a barbaric age, 
when the brutal j)ride of an exclusive posses- 
sion liad its dominance in human relations, 
such as those of parents and children, husbands 
and wives, masters and servants, teachers and 
disciples. 'I'hc vulgarity of it still persists in 
the social bond between the sexes because of 
the economic helplessness of woman. Nothing 
makes us so stupidly mean as the sense of 
superiority which the power of the purse confers 
tH)on us. 

'riie powers of muscle and of money have 
opportunities of immediate satisfaction, but the 
power of the i<leal must have infinite patience. 
The man who sells his goods, or fulfils his 
contract, is cheated if he fails to realise payment, 
but he who gives form to .some ideal may never 
get his <luc and be fully paid. VN'hat I have felt 
in the women of India is tlu; consciousness of 
this ideal— their simple faith in the .sanetity of 
devotion lighted by love which is hehl to be 
divine, 'rrue womanline.ss is regarded in our 
country as the saintliticss of love. It is not 
merely praised there, but literally worshi})ped; 
and she wlio is gifted with it is ea!le<l Devi, as 
one revealing in herself Wtjnmn, the Divine. 
That this has not been a mere metaphor to us 
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is because, iu liKiia, our mind is Camiliar with 
the idea of God in an eteiaial feminine aspect. 
Thus the Eastern woman, who is deeply aware 
in her heart of tlie sacredness of lier mission, 
is a constant education to man. It lias to be 
admitted that there are chances of such an 
influence failing to jienetrale the callousness of 
the coarse-minded ; but that is the destiny of 
all manilcstations whose value is not in success 
or reward in honour. 

Woman has to !)c^ ready to sulfer. She 
cannot allow her (‘motions to be dulled or 
polluted, for these arc to create her life’s atmo- 
sphere, apart from whitdi her world would be 
dark and dead, 'fins leaves her heart without 
any protection of insensibility, at the mercy of 
the hurts and insults of life. Women of India, 
like women everywlua’c, have their share of 
sulfering', hut it radiates through the ideal, 
and becomes, like sunlight, a creative force in 
their world. Our women know by heart the 
legends of the great women of the epic age — 
Savitri who by the power of love conquered 
death, and Sita who had no other reward for her 
life of sacrifice hut the sacred majesty of sorrow. 
They know that it is their duty to make this 
life an image of the life eternal, and that love’s 
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mission truly peribrmcd has a spiritual meaning. 
It is a relif^ioiis respotisihilily lor them to live 
the life which is t heir own. For their activity is 
not for money-making, or organi.sing power, or 
intellectually probing the mystery of existence, 
hut for esLahlishing and ni.aintaining human re- 
lationships rcijuiring the highest moral qualities. 
It is the eonsciousne.ss of llu? spiritual character 
of their life’s work, which lifts them above the 
utilitarian standard of the immediate and the 
pa.ssing, surrounds them with the dignity of the 
eternal, and transmutes t.hcar suirering and sorrow 
into a crown of light. 

I must guard myself from the ri.sk of a possible 
misunderstanding. The permanent significiince 
of home is not in the narrowness of its enclosure, 
but in an eternal moral i<lea. It repre.sents the 
truth of hmnan relationship ; it reveals loyalty 
and love for the personality of man. Let us 
take a wider view, in a perspective truer than 
can be found in its present conventional associa- 
tions. With the discovery and development of 
agriculture there came a period of settled life 
in our history. The nomad ever moved on with 
his tents and cattle ; he explored space and 
exploited its contents. The cultivator of land 
explored time in. its immensity, for he had 
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leisure. Comparatively secured from the un- 
certainty of lus outer resources, he had the 
opportunity to deal with his moral resources in 
the realm of human trutli. This is wliy agri- 
cultural civilisation, like that ol‘ India and Cliina, 
is essentially a civilisation of human relationsliip, 
of the adjustment of mutual obligations. It is 
deep-rooted in the inner lile of man. Its basis 
is co-operation and not com})etition. In other 
words, its principle is tlie principle of home, to 
which all its outer adventures are subordinated. 

In the meanwliile, tlie nomadic life with its 
predatory instinct of exploitation has developed 
into a great civilisation. It is immensely proud 
and strong, killing leisure and pursuing oppor- 
tunities. It minimises the claims of personal 
relationship and is jealously careful of its un- 
hampered freedom for acquiring wealth and 
asserting its will upon others. Its burden is the 
burden of thitigs, which grows heavier and more 
complex every day, disregarding the human and 
the spiritual. Its powerful pressure from all 
sides narrows the limits of home, the personal 
region of the human world. Thus, in this region 
of life, women are every day hustled out of their 
shelter for want of accommodation. 

But such a state of things can never have the 
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eficct of eliaiigiiig %v<)mnri into man. On the 
contrary, it will leiui her to fnui her place in the 
unlimited range of .society, and the Guardian 
Spirit of the personal in human nature will 
extend the ministry of woman over all develop- 
ments of life. Habituated to deal with the 
world as a machine, man is multiplying his 
materials, banishing away his happine.ss and 
saerilicing love to comfort, %vhich is an illusion. 
At last the })resent age has sent its cry to 
women, asking her to come out from lier segrega- 
tion in order to restore the spiritual .supremacy 
of all that is human in tlu; world of humanity. 
She has been aroused to remember that woman- 
liness is not chiefly decorative. It is like that 
vital healtli, which not oidy imparts the bloom 
of l»eanty to the body, but joy to the mind and 
perfection to life. 
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In tlie midst of much that is discouraging in the 
present state of the worid, tlicro is one symptom 
of vital promise. Asia is awakening. This 
great event, if it be but directed along the right 
lines, is full of hope, not only for Asia herself, 
but for tlie whole world. 

On the other liand, it has to be admitted 
that the relationship of the West with the East, 
growing more and more complex and widespread 
for over two centuries, far from attaining its true 
fulfilment, has given rise to a universal spirit 
of conflict. The consequent strain and unrest 
have profoundly disturbed Asia, and antipathetic 
forces Imve been accumulating for years in the 
depth of the Eastern mind. 

The meeting of the East and the West has 
remained incomplete, because the occasions of 
it have not been disinterested. The political 
and commercial adventures carried on by 
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Western races -\'erv ol'teu hy torce and against 
the interest and wishes oi’ tiu' eonntries they have 
dealt with — I kuh* <‘reated a tnoral alienation, 
which is deeply injurious to both parties. The 
perils thri'atenc'd hy this unnatural relationship 
have long been contemptuously ignored by the 
West. But the blind confidence of the strong 
in their apparent invineihility has often led them, 
from their dream of security, into terrible sur- 
prises of histtny. 

It is not the fear of danger or loss to one 
people or another, however, which is mo.st im- 
portant. /I'he demoralising influence of the 
constant estrangement between the two hemi- 
spheres, which atleets the baser passions of man, 
—pride, greed and hy[)oerisy on tlie one hand; 
fear, suspieiousness and flattery on the other,— 
has been <leveloping, and threatens ns] with a 
world-wide spiritual disaster. 

The time has come when we must use all our 
wisdom to understand the situation, and to 
control it, with a .stronger trust in nn>ral guid- 
ance than in any array of physical forces. 

In the beginning of man’s history his first 
social object was to form a community, to grow 
into a people. At that early period, individuals 
were gathered together within geographical en- 
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closures. But in tlie present age, with its facility 
of communication, geograplvieal barriers have 
almost lost their reality, and the great federation 
of men, which is waiting eitlier to find its true 
scope or to break asunder in a final catastrophe, 
is not a meeting of individuals, but of various 
human races. Now the problem before us is of 
one single country, whi(;li is this earth, where 
the races as individuals must find both their 
freedom of self-expression and their bond of 
federation. Mankind must realise a unity, wider 
in range, deeper in sentiment, stronger in power 
than ever before. Now that tlie problem is 
large, we have to solve it on a bigger scale, to 
realise the God in man by a larger faith and to 
build the temple of our faith on a sure and 
world-wide basis. 

The first step towards realisation is to create 
opportunities for revealing the different peoples 
to one another. This can never be done in those 
fields where the exploiting utilitarian spirit is 
mpreme. We must find some meeting-ground, 
ivhere there can be no question of conflicting 
nterests. One of such places is the University, 
ivhere we can work together in a common pursuit 
)f truth, share together our common heritage, 
ind realise that artists in all parts of the world 
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have (‘rented forms of beauty, scientists dis- 
covered sec'rets of the universe, philosophers 
sohed the prohUaus of existence, saints made 
the truth of the spiritual world organic in their 
own lives, not nu'rely for some particular race 
to which tlu'v ht'longed. hut for all mankind. 
When the scii'ucc of nu'teorology knows the 
earth’s atmosphere as continuously one, affecting 
the different parts of the world differently, but 
in a harmony of adjustments, it knows and 
attains truth. And .so, too, we must know that 
the great mind of man is one, working through 
the many differences w'hich arc needed to ensure 
the full result of its fundamental unity. When 
we understand this truth in a disinterested spirit, 
it teaches us to respect all the diflerences in man 
that are real, yet remain conscious of our one- 
ness ; and to know that perfection of unity is not 
in uniformity, hut in harmony. 

'fliis is the problem of the present age. The 
East, for its own sake and for the sake of the 
world, must not remain unreveaiod. 'fhe deep- 
est source of all calamities iu history is misunder- 
standing. For where we do not understand, we 
can never be just. 

Being strongly impressed with the need and 
the responsibility, which every individual to-day 
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must realise according to his power, I have 
formed the nucleus of an International Uni- 
versity in India, as one of the best means of 
promoting mutual understanding between the 
East and tlic West. This Institution, according 
to the plan I have in mind, will invite students 
from the W est to study the different systems of 
Indian philosophy, literature, art and music in 
their proper environment, encouraging them to 
carry on research work in collaboration with the 
scholars already engaged in this task. 

India has her renaissance. She is preparing 
to make her contribution to the world of- the 
future. In the past she produced her great 
culture, and in the present age she has an equally 
important contribution to make to the culture 
of the New World which is emerging from the 
wreckage of the Old. This is a momentous 
period of her history, pregnant with precious 
possibilities, when any disinterested offer of co- 
operation from any part of the West wiU have 
an immense moral value, the memory of which 
will become brighter as the regeneration of the 
East grows in vigour and creative power. 

The Western Universities give their students 
an opportunity to learn what all the European 
peoples have contributed to their Western 
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culture. 'I'luis I he iiiielleeiiuil mind of the West 
has l)cen himiiunisly revealed to the world. 
Wdiai is needeil to complete this illumination is 
for the Mast to eolle<*t its own scattered lamps 
and oiler them to th<^ eulit>'htenment of the 
world. 

'riua-e was a time when the great countries 
of Asia had, eaeli of them, to nurture its own 
civilisation apart in comparative seclusion. Now 
has ctune the age of eo-ordination and co-opera- 
tion. 'rh(‘ seedlings lliat were reared within 
narrow plots must now he transplanted into the 
open fields. I'hey must pass the test of the 
world-market, if their maximum value is to be 
obtained. 

liut before Asia is in a position to co-operate 
with the euiture of Europe, she must base her 
own strueture on a synthesis of all the dillerent 
cultures wliich she has. W’lu'n, taking her stand 
on such a culture, she turns toward the West, 
she will take, witfi a confident sense of mental 
freedom, her own view of truth, from her own 
vantage-ground, and open a new vista of thought 
to the world. Otherwisi*, slu^ will allow her 
priceless inheritance to crumhle into dust, and, 
trying to replace it clumsily with feeble imita- 
tion.s of the We.st, make herself supcrtluoiw, 
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cheap and ludica-ous. IT shf tlnis loses her in- 
dividuality and her speeil5(: power to exist, will 
it in the least hcl}) the rest of tlie world ‘i Will 
not her terrible haidirui)tc.y involve also the 
Western niitul li' the whole world grows at 
last into an exaggerated W'esl, then such an 
illimitable parody of the motlern age will die, 
crushed beneath its own absurdity. 

In this belieC, it is my desire to extend by 
degrees the scope ol' tins University on simple 
lines, until it c-omprehends the whole range of 
Eastern cultures — the Aryan, Semitic, Mon- 
golian and others. Its object will be to reveal 
the Eastern iniiul t,o the world. 

Of one thing I felt eertain during my travels 
in Europe, that a genuine interest has been 
roused there in tlu; plnlosopliy and the arts of 
the East, from which the Western mind seeks 
fresh inspiration of t.i'uth and beauty. Once the 
East had her reputalion oi‘ fabulous wealth, and 
the secdvcrs were altracled Irom across the sea. 
Since then, the shrine of wealth has changed its 
site. Hut the East is lamed also for her storage 
of wisdom, harvested by her patriarchs from long 
.successive ages of spiritual endeavour. And 
when, as now, in the midst of the pursuit of 
power and wealth, there rises the cry of privation 
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from the famished spirit of man, an opportunity 
is offered to the East to offer her store to those 
who need it. 

Once upon a time we were in pos.session of 
sueh a thing as our own mind in India. It was 
living. It thought, it felt, it expressed itself. 
It was receptive as well as productive. That 
this mind could he of any u.se in the process, 
or in the eiul, of our tslucatitm was overlooked 
by our modern educational dispensation. We are 
provided with buildings and books and other 
magnificent burdens calculaUai to suppress our 
mind, 'fhe latter was treated like a library- 
shelf .solidly made of wood, to be loaded with 
leather-bound volumes of second-hand informa- 
tion. In conse<|uence, it has lost its own colour 
and character, and has borrowed polish from the 
carpenter’s shop. iVll this has cost us money, 
and also our liner ideas, while our intellectual 
vacancy has been crammed with what is described 
in official reports as Education. In fact, we have 
■bought our spectacles at the expense of our 
eyesight. 
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a woman, and lier seat is on a lotus-flower. The 
symbolic meaning of this is, that she dwells in 
the centre of liie and the heart of' all existence, 
which opens itself in beavity to the light of 
heaven. 

The Western education which we have 
chanced to know is impersonal. Its complexion 
is also white, but it is the whiteness of the white- 
washed chess-room walls. It dwells in the cold- 
storage compartments of lessons and tlie ice- 
packed minds of the scljoolmasters. The effect 
which it had on my mind when, as a boy, I was 
compelled to go to school, I have described else- 
where. My feeling was very much the same as 
a tree might have, which was not allowed to live 
its full life, but was cut down to be made into 
packing-eases. 

The introduction of this education was not a 
part of the solemn marriage ceremony which was 
to unite the minds of the East and West in 
mutual understanding. It represented an arti- 
ficial method of training specially calculated to 
produce the carriers of the white man’s burden. 
This want of ideals still clings to our education 
system, though our Universities have latterly 
burdened their syllabus with a greater number 
of subjects than before. But it is only like 

N 
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adding to the hn^rs of %vheiit. t he bullock carries 
to market; it does not make l.lie bullock any 
better off. 

Mind, when lonjj; deprived of its natural food 
of* trutli and lree<lom of growth, develops, an 
unnatural craving for success; and our students 
have fallen \ ictims to the mania tor success 
in examinations. Success consists in obtaining 
tlu^ largest nundier of marks with the strictest 
economy of knowledge. It. is a deliberate culti- 
vation of disloyalty to truth, of intellectual dis- 
hone.sty, of a foolish imposition by which the 
mind is encouraged to rob itself. But as we are 
by means of it made to forget the existence 
of mind, we are supremely happy at the result. 
We pass cxamiiption.s, and shrivel up into 
clerks, lawyers and polie.e inspeettons, and we 
die young. 

Univer.sities .should never be made into 
mechanical organisations t'or collecting and dis- 
tributing knowledge, 'riirough them, the people 
should offer their intellectual hospitality, their 
wealth of mind to others, and earn their proud 
right in retuni to receive gifts from the rest of 
the world. But in the whole length and breadth 
of India there is not a single University estab- 
lished in the modenr time where a foreign or an 
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Indian .student can propei ly be acejuainted witli 
the be.st products of Ihc Indian mind. For that 
we liave to cross the sea,, and knock at tlie dooi’s 
of France and (Germany. Educational institu- 
tions in our (unintry arc India’,s alms-bowl of 
knowledge ; they lo\vc*r our intellectual selU 
respect; tliey encourage us to make a foolish 
display of decorations (tomposed of borrowed 
feathers. 

This it was that led me to found a school 
in Bengal, in face of many difficulties and dis- 
couragements, and in spite of my own vocation 
as a poet, who finds his true inspiration only 
when he forgets that he is a schoolmaster. It is 
my hope that in this school a nucleus has been 
formed, round whicdi an iruligenous University 
of our own land will find its natural growth — a 
University which will help India’s mind to con- 
centrate and to be fully conscious of itself ; free 
to seek the truth and make this truth its own 
wherever found, to judge by its own standard, 
give expression to its own creative genius, and 
offer its wisdom to the guests who come from 
otlier parts of the world, 

Man’s intellect has a natural pride in its own 
aristocracy, which is the pride of its culture. 
Culture only acknowledges the excellence whose 
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criticism is in its inner perfection, not in any 
external success. When this pride succumbs 
to some compulsion oi“ necessity or lure of 
material advantage, it brings lunniliation to the 
intellectual man. Modern India, through her 
very t>ducation. luis been made to suffer this 
humiliation. Once she herself provided her 
children with a culture which was the product 
of her own aigcs of thought and creation. But 
it has been thrust aside, and we are made to 
tread the mill of passing t'xaminations, not for 
learning anything, but for notifying that we are 
(jualified for employments uiuh'r organisations 
conducted in English. Our educated community 
is not a cultured community, but a community 
of qualified candidates. Meanwhile the pro- 
portion of possible employments to tlie number 
of claimants hits gradually been growing narrower, 
and the eon.se<juent disaffection has been wide- 
spread, At last the very authorities who are 
responsible for this are blaming their victims. 
Such is the perversity of human nature. It bears 
its worst grudge against those it has injured. 

It is as if some tribe which had the primi- 
tive habit of decorating its tribal members 
with birds’ plumage were some day to hold 
these very birds guilty of the crime of being 
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extinct. Tlicrc urc hclatetl attempts on tlie 
part of our governors to read us pious homilies 
about disiutcrest(‘<l love of U'arning, while the 
old machinery goes on working, whose product 
is not education but et'rf ilicates. It is good to 
remind the fetUu-ed bird th.at its wings are for 
soaring; but it is belter to cut. the chain which 
is holding it to its percli. 'fhe most pathetic 
feature of tlie tragedy is that the bird itself has 
learnt to use its ehain for its ornament, simply 
becaxise the cliain jingles in fairly respectsible 
Englisli. 

In the IJengali language there is a modern 
maxim which can be translated, “ He who 
learns to read and write rides in a carriage and 
pair.” In English there is a similar proverb, 
‘Knowledge is power.” It is an offer of a 
)rospe(‘.tive bribe to the .student, a promise of an 
ulterior reward which is more important than 
knowledge itself. Temptsitions, held before us 
as inducements to be good or to pursue uncon- 
genial patlis, ai-e most often flimsy lies or half- 
truths, such as the oft-quoted maxim of respect- 
able piety, “Honesty is the best policy,” at 
which politicians all over the world seem to 
laugh in tlieir sleeves. But unfortunately, educa- 
tion conducted under a special providence of 
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purposeliilness, of eating the fruit of knowledge 
from Uie wrong taul, don- lead one to that special 
paradise on (‘arlh, the daily ritles in one’s own 
earringt^ and pair. /Vnd ilui West, I have heard 
from autlu'ntie source's, is aspiring in its educa- 
tion after tluil special cultivation of worldliness. 

W’hcrt; st)eit‘ty is comparatively simple and 
obstructions arc not too numerous, we can 
clearly see how the life-process guides educa- 
tion in its vital purpose*. 'I'he system of folk- 
cdncatiolii, which is indigiuious to India, but is 
dying out, was one with the people’s life. It 
flowed naturally through the social channels and 
made its way everywhere. It is a system of 
widespread irrigation of (*ulturc. Its teachers, 
specially trained men, are in constant requisi- 
tion. and find (;rowdcd mc(‘tings in our villages, 
where they repeat the best thoughts and express 
the ideals of the land in tlu* most effta'tive form. 
The nuale of instructit)ni iiu'ludes the recitation 
of epics, expounding of' the scriptures, read- 
' ing from the Ihiranas, which are the classical 
record.s of old hi.story, performan<^e of plays 
founded upon the early myths and legends, 
dnimatic narration of the lives of ancient heroes, 
and the singing in chorus of songs from the j 
old religiom literature. Evidently, according j 
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to this system, the best {■unction of education 
is to enable us to r(>alise that, to live as a man 
is great, requiring prof’ouud philosophy for its 
ideal, poetry for its expix'ssion, and heroism in 
its conduct. Owing to this vital method of 
culture the common people of India, though 
technically illiterate. havt“ betm made conscious 
of tlie sanctity of social relationships, entaiiling 
constant sacriliec and self-control, urged and 
supported by idc;als tH)lleetively expressed in 
one word, DlianiKt. 

Such a sysUun of education may sound too 
simple for the complexities of modern life. 
But the fimdamental principle of social life 
in its different st,ages of development remains 
the same; and in no circumstance can the 
truth he ignored that all human complexities 
must harmonise in organic unity with life, fail- 
ing whicli tluu'c will be endless conflict. Most 
things in tlic civilised world occupy more than 
their legitimate space. Much of their burden 
is needless. By bearing this burden civilised 
man may be showing great strength, hut he 
displays little skill. To the gods, viewing this 
from on high, it mu.st seem hike the flounder- 
ings of a giant who has got out of his depth 
and knows not how to swim. 
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Tlie main source of all forms of voluntar 
slavery is the desire of gain. It is difficult t 
light against this when modern civilisation i 
tainted with such a uni\'crsal contamination o 
avarice. I ha\'e realised it myself in the littl 
hoys of my own school. For the first fev 
years there is no trouble. Hut as soon as th< 
upper class is reached, their worldly wisdom— 
the malady of the aged begins to assert itself, 
'fhey rehelliously insist that they must no 
longer learn, hut rather pass examinations. 
Frolessions in the nu)deru age are more numer- 
ous and lucrative than ever before. They need 
specialisation of training and knowledge, tempt- 
ing education to yield its .spiritual freedom to 
the claims of utiliterian ambitions. But man’s 
deeper nature is hurt; his smothered life seeks 
to he liberated from the suirocating folds and 
sensual ties of prosperity. And this is why we 
find almost everywhere in the world a growing 
dissati.sfaction with the prevalent .sy.stem of 
teaching, which betrays the encroachment of 
senility and worldly prudence over pure intellect. 

In India, also, a vague feeling of discontent 
has given rise to numerous attempts at estab- 
lishing national schools and colleges. But, 
unfortunately, our very education has been 
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successful in deprivinjif ns of <jur real initiative 
and our courage of tliought. I'he training we 
get in our schools has the constiint implication in 
it that it is not for us to j)ro(lucc hut to borrow. 
And we are casting about to borrow our 
educational })lans from European institutions. 
The trampled plants of Indian corn are dream- 
ing of recouping their harvest from the neigh- 
bouring wheat tields. 'To change the figure, 
we forget that, for proficiency in walking, it is 
better to train the muscles of our own legs than 
to strut upon wooden ones of foreign make, 
although they clatter and cause more .surprise 
at our skill in using them than if they were 
living and real 

But when we go to borrow help fronn a 
foreign neighbourhood we are apt to overlook 
the real source of help behind all that is ex- 
ternal and apparent. Had the deep-water fishes 
happened to produce a scientist who chose the 
jumping of a monkey for his research work, 

I am sure he would give most of the credit 
to the branches of the trees and very little to^ 
the moidcey itself. In a foreign University we 
see the branching wildernesses of its buildings, 
furniture, regulations, and syllabus, but the 
monkey, which is a difficult creature to catch 
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and more didieuU, to miinuf:t(“turc, we are like! 
to treat as a mere aeeident of minor importauw 
It is eonvenit'nt for us to ovt>rlook the fac 
that amon^- the Europeans the living- sphit o 
the Eniversity is widely spread in their society 
their parliament, their literature, ami the numer 
ous ac'tivities of their h-orporale life. In al 
these funetions they are in perpetual toucl 
witli the frreat j)ersonality ol‘ the land which 
is creative and heroic in its constant acts oi 
self - expression and self-saeriliee. They have 
their thouj^hts published in their hook-s as well 
as through the nu'dium of living men who 
think tlu>se thoughts, and who eritieise, compare 
and disseminate them. Home at least of the 
drawbacks of their aeademic education are re- 
deemed by the living energy of the intellectual 
personality p<‘rva<ling their .social organism. It 
is like the stagnant reservoir of water which 
finds its purification in the showers of rain to 
which it keeps itself open. Hut, to our mis- 
fortune, we have in India all the furniture of 
the European University except the human 
teacher. We have, instead, mere purveyors 
of book-lore in whom the jjaper god of the 
bookshop has been made vocal. 

A most important truth, which we are apt 
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to forget, is lh:il u icaclicr ('an never truly teach 
unless he is still learning hiins<‘ir. A lanij) can 
never light aiu)thcr lamp unless it continues 
to burn its own flaniK‘. 'FIk' U*aehcr who has 
come to the end of his subject, who has no living 
traffic with his knowledge, but uieridy repeats 
his lessons to his st.uderd.s. tarn oidy load their 
minds ; he cannot <juieken tlieni. 'rruth not oidy 
must inform l>ut inspire. If the inspiration dies 
out, and the information only aeeumulates, then 
truth loses its iidinity. 'I'lu' greater part ol‘ our 
learning in the scdiools has been wasted beeause, 
for most of our teae.bcrs, tiicir subjects are like 
dead specimens of once living things, with which 
they have a learixal ae<piainlanee, but no com- 
munication of life and love. 

The educational institution, therefore, which 
I have in mind lias primarily for its object 
the constant pursuit of truth, from which the 
imparting of truth naturally follows. It must 
not be a dead cage in which living minds are fed 
with food artilieially prepared. It should be an 
open house, in which .students and teachers are 
at one. They must live their complete life to- 
gether, dominated by a common aspiration for 
truth and a need of sharing all the delights 
of culture. In former days the great master- 
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cnirtsineii had .stialents in their workshops whei 
they co-operated in shaping things to perfectioi 
d'hat was the place %vherc knowledge could b« 
come living — that knowledge which not only ha 
its substance and law, hut its atmosphere subtl 
informed by a creative personality. For intellect 
ual kiu>wk!dgc also has its aspect of creative art 
in which the man who explores truth expressei 
something which is human in him— his en 
thusiiisin, his courage, his sacrifice, his honesty, 
and his .skill. In merely atuulemical teaching we 
find subjects, but not tlie man who pursues the 
subjects ; therefore the vital part of education 
remains incomplete. 

For our Universities we must claim, not 
labelled packages of truth and authorised agents 
to distribute them, but truth in its living 
asstjciation with her lover-s and seekers and 
discoverers. Also we must know that the con- 
centration of the mind-fprce.s scattered through- 
out the country is the most important mission 
of a University, which, like the nucleus of a 
living cell, should be the centre of the intel- 
lectual life of the people. 

The bringing about of an intellectual unity 
in India is, I am told, dilKeult to the verge of 
impossibility owing to the fact that India has so 
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many different liing-uages. Such a slateinent is 
as unreasonable as to say that man, because he 
has a diversity of limbs, should find it impossible 
to realise life's unity in himself, and that only an 
earthworm eomposed of a tail and nothing else 
could truly know that it had a body. 

Let us admit that India is not like any one of 
the great countries of Europe, whitdi has its own 
separate language ; but is rather like Europe 
herself bramdiing out into different peoples with 
many different, languages. An<l yet Europe has 
a common civilisation, with an intellectual unity 
which is not based upon uniformity of language. 
It is true that in the earlier stages of her culture 
the whole of Europe had Latin for her learned 
tongue. That was in her intellectual budding 
time, when all her petsils of self-expreiision were 
closed in one point. But the perfection of her 
mental unfolding was not represented by the 
singularity of her literary vehicle. When the 
great European countries found their individual 
languages, then only the true federation of 
cultures became possible in the West, and the 
very diffei*ences of the channels made the com- 
merce of ideas in Europe so richly copious and 
so variedly active. We can well imagine what 
the loss to European civilisation would be if 
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Fra!K'(‘, Italy and (icrmany, and England her- 
S(>lf, had not through their separate agencies con- 
tributed to the <‘oinmou coder their individual 
earnings. 

Tlu;r(^ was a time with us when India had her 
conunoti language of culture in Satjskrit. But, 
for the eomph'te eominerce of her thought, she 
re(|nir(al that all her vernaculars should attain 
their pertect powers, through which her different 
peoples might manifest their idiosyncrasies ; and 
this could never be done through a Idreign tongue. 

In the United States, in C'anada and other 
British Uolonies, tlu‘ language of the people is 
English. It has a great literature which had its 
birth and gnrwth in the history of the British 
Islands. But when this language, with all its 
products and ncapiisitions, matured by ages on its 
own mother soil, is (tarried into foreign lands, 
which have their own separate history and their 
own life-growth, it must (tonstantly hamper the 
indigenou.s growth of culture and de.stroy indi- 
viduality of judgement and the perfect freedom 
of .self-expression. The inherited wealth of the 
English language, with all its splendour, becomes 
an impediment wher> token into different sur- * 
roundings, ju.st as when lungs are given to the 
whale in tlie sea. If such is the case even with 
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races wliose grandrnotlier-toiigue luiturally con- 
tinues to be their own mother-tongue, one can 
imagine what sterility it means (or a people 
which accepts, for its vehicle of culture, an 
altogether foreign language. A language is not 
like an umbrella or an overcoat, that can be 
borrowed by unconscious or deliberate mistake ; 
it is like the living skin itself. If the body of 
a draught-liorse enters into the skin of a race- 
horse, it will be .safe to wager that such an 
anomaly will iiever win a race, and will fail even 
to drag a cart. Have we not watched some 
modern Japanese artists imitating European art ? 
The imitation may sometimes produce clever 
results ; but such cleverness has only the perfec- 
tion of artificial flowers which never bear fruit. 

All great countries have their vital centres for 
intellectual life, where a high standard of learning 
is maintained, where the minds of the people are 
naturally attracted, where they find their genial 
atmosphere, in which to prove their worth and 
to contribute their share to the country’s culture. 
Thus they kindle, on the common altar of the 
land, that great sacrificial fire which can radiate 
the sacred light of wisdom abroad. 

Athens was such a centre in Greece, Rome 
in Italy ; and Paris is such to-day in France. 
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Benares lias been and still continues to be the 
centre; of our Sanskrit culture. But Sanskrit 
learning does not exhaust all the elements of 
culture that exist in modern India. 

If -we were to take for granted, what some 
people maintain, that Western culture is the 
only source of light for our mind, then it would 
be like depending for daybia'ak upon some star, 
which is the sun of a far distant sphere. The 
star may give us light, but not the day ; it may 
give us direction in our voyage of exploration, 
but it can never open the hill view of truth 
before our eyes. In fact, we can never use this 
cold starlight for stirring tlu' sap in our branches, 
and giving colour and bloom to our life. This is 
the reason why European education has become 
for India mere school Ie.ssons and no culture ; a 
box of matches, good for the small uses of 
illumination, but not the light of morning, in 
which the u.se and beauty, and all the subtle 
mysteries of life are blended in one. 

Let me say clearly that I have no distrust 
of any culture becau.se of its foreign character. 
On the contrary, I believe that the shock of such 
extraneous forces is necessary for tlie vitality of 
our intellectual nature. It is admitted that 
much of the spirit of Christianity runs counter, 
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not only to the classical culture of Europe, but 
to the European temperainent altogetlier. And 
yet this alien movement of ideas, constantly 
running against tlie natural mental current of 
Europe, has been a most important factor in 
strengthening and enricliing her civilisation, on 
account of the sharp antagonism of its in- 
tellectual direction. In fact, the European 
vernaculars first woke up to life and fruitful 
vigour when tliey felt the impact of this foreign 
thought-power with all its oriental forms and 
affiriities. The same thing is happening in 
India. The European culture has come to 
us, not only with its knowledge, but with its 
velocity. 

Then, again, let us admit that modern 
Science is Europe’s great gift to humanity for all 
time to come. We, in- India, must claim it from 
her hands, and gratefully accept it in order to be 
saved from the curse of futility by lagging behind. 
We sliall fail to reap the harvest of the present 
age if we delay. 

What I object to is the artificial arrangement 
by which foreign education tends to occupy all 
the space of our national mind, and thus kills, or 
hampers, the great opportunity for the creation 

of a new thought-power by a new combination 

o 
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of tniilis. It, is this wliieh makes me urge 
that all (he elenu'nts in our own eulture have 
to he stren^'thenod, not to ix'sist the Western 
eulture, hut truly to aeecpt and assimilate it ; to 
use it for our suslenanee, not as our burden; to 
<i,'et mastery ovc'r this eultun', and riot to live on 
its outskirts as the hewei's ol‘ texts and dravrers 
of hook- learning. 

The main ri\'er in Indian eulture has flowed 
in four streams, (lie V'edie, the Fui'anic, the 
Ihiddhist, and the .Iain. It has its source in 
the heights of the Imlian conseiousness. But a 
river, belonging to a country, is not led by its 
own Walters alone, 'rhe 'I'ibetnn Brahmaputra is 
a tributary to the Indian Uanges. C'onti'ibutions 
have similarly found their way to India’s original 
culture. 'I'lie Muhammadan, for example, has 
repeatedly come into India from outside, laden 
with his own stores of knowledge and feeling 
and his wonderful religious demoeraey, bringing 
freshet rdler freshet to swell the current. To 
our music, our architecture, our pictorial art, 
our literature, the Muhammadans have made 
their permanent and pre<‘ious contribution. 
Those who have studied the lives and writings 
of our inetlieval saints, and all the great 
religious movements that sprang up in the time 
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of tlie Muluininuidiin rule, know how deep is our 
debt to this foreign current that lias so intimately 
mingled with our life. 

So, in our centre of Indian learning, we must 
provide for the co-ordinate study of all these 
different cidtures, — the Vedic, the I’uranic, the 
Buddhist, tlie Jain, the Islamic, the Sikli and 
the Zoroastrian. The Cliinese, Japanese, and 
Tibetan will alst) have to be added ; for, in 
the past, India did not i*emain isolated within 
her own boundaries. Therefore, in order to 
learn wliat she was, in her relation to the whole 
continent of Asia, tliese cidtures too must be 
studied. Side by side with them must finally be 
placed the Western culture. For only then 
shall we be able to assimilate this last contribu- 
tion to our common stock. A river flowing 
within banks is truly our own, and it can contain 
its due tributaries ; but our relations with a flood 
can only prove disastrous. 

There are some who are exclusively modern, 
who believe that the past is the bankrupt time, 
leaving no assets for us, but only a legacy of 
debts. They i-efuse to believe that the army 
which is marching forward can be fed from the 
rear. It is well to remind such persons that the 
great ages of renaissance in history were those 
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when man .siKldenly (li.s(U)vere(I the seeds of 
thouf^ht in the granary of the past. 

The unforlunate people who have lost the 
harvest ol‘ their past luavo lost their present age. 
'fhey have missed their seed for cultivation, and 
go begging for their hare livelihood. We must 
not imagine tliat we are one of tlu'se disinhei'ited 
peoples of the world. The time has come for us 
to break open the treasnre-trove of our ancestors, 
and use it for our eonimerc*e of life, l^et us, 
with its help, make our future our own, and 
not continue our existence as tlie eternal rag- 
pickers in other people's dustbins. 

So far I have dwelt only upon the intellectual 
aspect of Education. For, ev'cn in the West, it 
is the intelleetnal training which receives almost 
exclusive em|)luisis. The VVestern universities 
have not yet truly recaigniscd that fulness of ex- 
pression is fulness of life. .fVnd a large part of 
man can never find its tixpression in the mere 
langinige of words. It must therefore seek for 
its other languages, — lines and colours, sounds 
and movements. Through our mastery of these 
we not only make our whole nature articulate, 
but also understand man in all his attempts to 
reveal his innermost being in every age and 
clime. The great use of Education is not merely 
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to collect facts, but to know man and to make 
oneself known to man. It is tlie duty of every 
human beinf^ to master, at least to some extent, 
not only the hniguagc of intellect, but also that 
personality which is the language of Art. It is 
a great world of reality for man, — vast and pro- 
found, — this growing world of his own creative 
nature, lliis is the wt)rld of Art. To be 
brought up in ignorance of it is to be deprived 
of the knowledge and use of that great inherit- 
ance of humanity, which has been growing and 
waiting for every one of us from the beginning 
of our history. It is to remain deaf to the 
eternal voice of Man, that speaks to all men the 
messages that are beyond speech. From the 
educational point of view we know Europe where 
it is scientific, or at best literary. So our notion 
of its modern culture is limited within the 
boundary lines of grammar and the laboratory. 
We almost completely ignore the esthetic life 
of man, leaving it uncultivated, allowing weeds 
to grow there. Our newspapers are prolific, our 
meeting-places are vociferous ; and in them we 
wear to shreds the things we have borrowed 
from our English teachers. We make the air 
dismal and damp with the tears of our griev- 
anceSi But where are our arts, which, like the 
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outbnvik <)1‘ spring ilowers, are the spontaneous 
overflow of' our (l<‘C‘per nature and spiritual 
magnifieenee ? 

'riirough this great defieieney of' our modern 
education, we art; eondenuied to carry to 
tlu‘ end a, dead load of' duiuh wisdom. Like 
niiserablc outcasts, we are dcprivtal of our place 
in tlui festival of culture, and wait at the outer 
t;ourt, whert' the colours are not t'or us, nor the 
forms of delight, nor tlu' songs. Ours is the 
education of a prison-houst'. with hard labour 
and with a drab dress cut to the limits of 
mijumum decency and necessity. VVe are made 
to forget, that the perfection of colour and form 
and expression belongs to the perfection of vital- 
ity, that the joy of life is only the tdher side of 
the strength of' life. 'Fhe timber merchant may 
think that the Ilowers and foliage are mere 
frivolous decorations of a tree; but if these are 
,suppr<.‘ssed, he will know to his cost that the 
timber too will fail. 

Durijig the Moghul period, nmsic and art in 
India found a great impetus from the rulers, 
because their whole lif'e — not nuarly their oflicial 
life — was lived in this !an<l ; and it is the whole- 
nes.s of life from which originates Art. But our 
English teachers are birds of passage; they 
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cackle to us, but do not sing, — tlieir true heart 
is not iji the land ol‘ their exile. 

Constriction of file, owing to this narrowness 
of culture, must no longei" l)e encouraged. In the 
centre of I?idian tnilturc which I am proposing, 
music and art must have their pi-ominent seats 
of honour, and not he given merely a tolerant 
nod of recognition, 'riie different systems of 
music and different sc*hools of art which lie 
scattered in the different ages and provinces of 
India, and in tlie different strata of society, and 
also those helonging to the other great countries 
of Asia, which liad communication with India, 
have to he brought there together and studied. 

I have already Irinted that Education should 
not he dragged out of its native element, the 
life-current of the people. Economic life covers 
the whole width of tlie fundamental basis of 
society, because its necessities are the simplest 
and the most imiversal. Educational institutions, 
in order to obtain their fulness of truth, must 
have close association with this economic life. 
The highest mission of education is to help us to 
realise the inner principle of the unity of all 
knowledge and all the activities of our social and 
spiritual being. Society in its early stage was 
held together by its economic co-operation, when 
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all its mt^mbers felt in unison a natural interest 
in their right to live. C'ivilisation could never 
hnvt' been starteil at, all if such was not the case. 
And civilisation will fall to pieces if it never 
again realises the spirit of mutual help and the 
eonnuon sharing of benelits in the elemental 
ma*essari(‘,s ot‘ life. 'Fhe idea of such economic 
co-operation .should be made the basis of our 
University. It must not only instruct, but live; 
not only think, but produce. 

( )ur ancient (ttpovd/ids, or Ibrest schools, which 
were our natural universities, were not shut off 
from the daily life of the people. Masters 
and st.udents gatliered Iruit and fuel, and took 
their cattle out. to gra/,e, supporting themselves 
by the work of their own hamls. Spiritual 
education was a part of the spiritual life itself, 
which comprehended all life. Our centre of 
culture should m)t only be tlu' centre of the 
intellectual life of India, but the centre of her 
economic life also. It must i‘o-operale with 
the villages roumi it, cultivate laml, breed cattle, 
.spin cloths, pre.ss oil from oil-seeds; it must 
produce all the ueees.sarie.s, devising the best 
means, using the best materials, and calling 
.science to its aid. Its very existence should 
depend upon the sucee.ssof its industrial activities 
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carried out on the co-operative principle, which 
will unite the teachers and students and villagers 
of the neighbourhood in a living and active bond 
of necessity. This will give us also a practical 
industrial training, whose motive force is not the 
greed of profit. 

Eefiire I conclude my paper, a delicate 
question remains to be considered. What must 
be the religious ideal tliat is to rule our centre 
of Indian culture? The one abiding ideal in 
the religious life of India has been Muktit the 
deliverance of man’s soul from the grip of self, 
its communion witli tlie Infinite Soul through 
its union in dnamki with the universe. This 
religion of spiritual harmony is not a theological 
doctrine to be taught, as a subject in the class, 
for half an hour each day. It is the spiritual 
truth and beauty of our attitude towards our 
surroundings, our conscious relationship with the 
Infinite, and the lasting power of the Eternal in 
the passing moments of our life. Such a religious 
ideal can only be made possible by making pro- 
vision for students to live in intimate touch with 
nature, daily to grow in an atmosphere of service 
offered to all creatures, tending trees, feeding 
birds and animals, learning to feel the immense 
mystery of the soil and water and air. 
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Along with this, there should he some com- 
mon sharing of lift; with the tillers of the soil 
and the hunihle workers in the neighbouring 
villages ; studying their eral'ts, .inviting them to 
the leasts, joining tluan in works of eo-operation 
for eonununal welfare; and in our intercourse 
w(* should he guidi'd, not hy moral maxims or 
the eojuleseension of social superiority, but by 
nat.ural symp.athy of life for life, and by the 
sheer neeessit.y of lovtfs saerifiee for its own sake. 
In such an atinosplu-re students would learn to 
understand that, humanity is a divine harp of 
many st.riiigs, waiting for its one grand music. 
'Fhose who realise this unity are made ready for 
the pilgrimage; through the night of suffering, 
and along the path of saerifi<-e, to the great 
meeting of Man in the future, for which the call 
comes to us across the darkiu'ss. 

Life, in such a centre, should he simple 
and clean. W'c should lutver believe that sim- 
plicity of life might make us unsuited to the 
recjuirements of the society of our time. It 
is the simplicity of tlie tuning-fork, which is 
needed all the more because of the intricacy 
of strings in the instrument. In the morning 
of our career our nature needs tlie pure and 
the perfect note of a spiritual ideal in order 
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to fit us for the complications of our later 
years. 

In other words, tliis institution should be a 
perpetual creation by the co-operative enthusi- 
asm of teacliers and students, growing with the 
growth of their soul ; a world in itself, self- 
sustaining, independent, ricli with ever-renewing 
life, radiating life across space and time, attract- 
ing and maintaining round it a planetary system 
of dependent l)odies. Its aim should lie in im- 
parting life-breatli to the complete man, who is 
intellectual as well as economic, bound by social 
bonds, but aspiring towards spiritual freedom 
and final perfection. 


THE END 
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